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REV. JACOB DUCHE. 


THE above engraving of the portrait of 
Mr. Duché is from a drawing of him, in 
chalk, by Francis Hopkinson, and now in 
the possession of Mr. John A. McAllister, 
of Philadelphia, who received it from 
Richard Willing Oswald, a grandson of 
Colonel Eleazar Oswald, of the Continen- 
tal Army. The grandmother of Mr. Os- 
wald (whose family had possessed the pic- 


ture for more than half a century), who’ 


died in Philadelphia in 1866, at the age 
of ninety-two years, and who was a friend 
and frequent visitor of Parson Duché, pro- 
nounced it the best likeness of him she had 
ever seen. 

Mr. Duché was made famous by two 
events in his life, during the old war for 
independence, namely, acting as chaplain 
to the Continental Congress, and writing 
a letter to Washington to persuade him to 
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abandon the cause of the patriots. He was 
the grandson of Anthony Duché, a French 
refugee, who came, with his wife, in the 
same ship, it is said, that brought William 
Penn to our shores. Penn had borrowed: 
money to the amount of about £30 from 
the refugee, and after his arrival he offered 
him a city lot in newly-laid-out Philadel- 
phia, in lieu of the cash. It was a whole 
square between Third and Fourth streets, 
excepting the burial-ground occupied by 
Friends on Mulberry and Fourth streets. 
Penn observed that he was offering Duché 
a good bargain, but he was disposed to do 
him a favor in return for his kindness. 
‘¢You are very good, Mr. Penn,’’ said the 
refugee, ‘‘and the offer might prove ad- 
vantageous, but the money would suit me 
better.’’ ‘‘ Blockhead!’’ answered Penn, 
with some warmth, ‘‘thou shalt have thy 
money; but canst thou not see that this 
‘will be a great city in a very short time?”’ 
Mr. Duché ever afterward regretted his 
own folly. 

Rev. Jacob Duché was born about the 
year 1740, in the city of Philadelphia, 
where he was well educated, and became a 
popular, eloquent and much-beloved min- 
ister in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Elegant in person, with a most musical 
voice and volubility of utterance, he was 
regarded by many as a more effective 
preacher than Whitefield. He was a fluent 
and elegant writer, and was a respectable 

et. 

When the war for independence broke 
out, Mr. Duché took sides with the Whigs 
most earnestly. His pulpit rang with de- 
nunciations of the British ministry, and he 
took an active part in the promotion of a 
patriotic spirit among the citizens of Phila- 
delphia. On the second day of the ses- 
sion of the First Continental Congress, 
held in that city, he was invited by that 
body to open the proceedings with prayers 
the next morning, at nine o’clock, at Car- 
penters’ Hall, their place of meeting. So 
firmly did he seem to be grounded in his 
avowed political principles, that the Second 
Congress, when they assembled at the same 
place in May, 1775, invited him to become 
their chaplain. He accepted the office, 
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and served them about a year and a half, 
when ill health and parochial duties com- 
pelled him to resign. When Peyton Ran- 
dolph, the first President of Congress, died, 
in 1775, Mr. Duché preached a funeral 
sermon before that body, at their request ; 
and afterwards, on their invitation, he 
preached a sermon before them on the oc- 
casion of a public fast. In October, 1776, 
he resigned the chaplaincy, whereupon the 
Congress 

« Resolved, That the President [John seamen 
return the thanks of this House to Rev. Jaco 
Duché, for the devout and acceptable manner in 
which he discharged his duty during the time he 
officiated as chaplain to it; and that 150 dollars be 


presented to him, as an acknowledgement from the 
house, of his services,” 


Mr. Duché declined to receive any com- 
pensation for services, for his own use, but 
requested the Congress to appropriate the 
amount for a charitable purpose. In the 
Journal of Congress for October 30, 1776, 
is the following record : 


“Mr. Duché having, by letter to the President, 
acknowledged his obligations for the kind manner 
in which Congress have expressed their approba- 
tion of his service, and requested, as he accepted 
their appointment from motives perfectly disinter- 
ested, that the 150 dollars voted. to him, may be 
applied to the relief of the widows and children of 
such of the Pennsylvania officers as have fallen in 
battle in the service of their country : 

“« Resolved, That the money be deposited with 
the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania, to be ap- 
plied agreeable to the request of Mr. Duché,” 


A few weeks after General Washington 
had assumed the chief command of the 
Continental army at Cambridge, Mr. Du- 
ché preached a very patriotic discourse to 
the First Battalion of City Troops of -Phi- 
ladelphia, commanded by Colonel Dickin- 


son. It was printed, and dedicated to the 
Commander-in-Chief. The author sent a 
copy of the discourse to Washington, with 
a letter, in which he wrote: ‘‘If the man- 
ner in which I have treated the subject 
should have the least good influence upon 
the hearts and actions of the military free- 
men of America, or should add one more 
virtuous motive to those by which, I trust, 
they are already actuated, it will be the 
best return I can receive from my fellow- 














citizens for this labor of love. I have long 
been an admirer of your amiable character, 
and was glad of this opportunity of paying 
you my little tribute of respect.’ 

The continued patriotic action of Mr. 
Duché attested his sincerity, and he was 
an eloquent advocate of the American 
cause until after the British took possession 
of Philadelphia in the early autumn of 
1777, when he suddenly changed, by some 
strange conversion, from an ardent Whig 
to a violent Tory. On the 8th of October 
he addressed a long letter to General 
Washington, in which he abjured his for- 
mer opinions of the men and measures en- 
gaged in the contest ; uttered severe ani- 
madversions on the Congress and the lead- 
ers in the revolt, censuring alike their 
motives and their conduct, and called on 
the Commander-in-Chief, in terms of en-~ 
treaty and almost of admonition, ‘‘to 
represent to Congress the indispensable 
necessity of rescinding the hasty and ill- 
advised Declaration of Independence.”’ 
Washington, he said, was the only man 
who had the power to stop the current 
which was fast hurrying the country to in- 
evitable ruin; and then he appealed to 
him to hasten to save his country. 

The only notice Washington took of this 
extraordinary letter was to include it in his 
dispatch to Congress on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, in which he said: ‘‘I yesterday, 
through the hands of Mrs. Ferguson, of 
Graham Park, received a letter of a very 
curious and extraordinary nature from Mr. 
Duché, which I have thought proper to 
transmit to Congress. To this ridiculous, 
illiberal performance, I made a short reply, 
by desiring the bearer of it, if she should 
hereafter by any accident meet with Mr. 
Duché, to tell him I should have returned 
it unopened, if I had any idea of the con- 
tents; observing, at the same time, that I 
highly disapproved the intercoursé she 
seemed to have been carrying on, and ex- 
pected it would be discontinued. Not- 
withstanding the author’s assertion, I can- 
not but suspect that the measyre did not 
originate with him; and that he was in- 
duced to it by the hope of establishing his 
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interest and peace more effectually with the 
enemy.” . 
Copies of Duché’s letter were made and 
circulated, and it was soon published in 
the newspapers, producing quite a sensa- 
tion in both parties to the conflict. One 
of these copies was sent to Francis Hop- 


‘kinson (the limner of the portrait at the 


head of this paper), who was then at Bor- 
dentown, New Jersey, acting as a member 
of the Continental Navy Board. Duché’s 
wife was Hopkinson’s sister. That gentle- 
man wrote a letter of withering rebuke to his 
perfidious brother-in-law. ‘* Words cannot 
express the grief and consternation,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that wounded my soul at sight of 
this fatal performance. What infatuation 
could influence you to offer to his Excel- 
lency an address filled with gross misreprc- 
sentations, illiberal abuse, and sentiments 
unworthy of a man of character ? You have 
endeavored to screen your own weakness 
by the most artful glosses, and to apologize 
to the General for the instability of your 
temper in a manner that, I am sure, cannot 
be satisfactory to your own conscience.”’ 
After pointing out some of the follies of 
the letter, Mr. Hopkinson continued: 
‘* You will find that you have drawn upon 
you the resentment of Congress, the re- 
sentment of the army, the resentment of 
many worthy and noble characters in Eng- 
land whom you know not, and the resent- 
ment of your insulted.country. * * * 
* * * You presumptuously advise our 
worthy General, on whom millions depend 
with implicit confidence, to abandon their 
dearest hopes, and with or without the con- 
sent of his constituents, to ‘ negotiate for 
America at the head of the army.’ Would 
not the blood of the slain in battle rise 
agaiauot such perfidy? And with whom 
would you have him negotiate? Are they 
not those who, without the sanction of any 
civil, moral or reiigious right, have come 
three thousand miles io destroy our peaceand 
property, to lay waste your native country 
with fire and sword, and cruelly murder its 
inhabitants? Look for their justice and 
honor in their several proclamations, and 
lock for their humanity in the jails of New 
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York and Philadelphia, and in your own 
Potter’s Field. The whole force of the 
reasoning contained in your letter tends to 
this point: that virtue and honor require 
us to stand by truth as long as it can be 
done with safety, but that her cause may 
be abandoned on the approach of danger ; 
or, in other words, the justice of the Ame- 
rican cause ought to be squared by the suc- 
cess of her arms. * * * * * I am 
perfectly disposed to attribute this unfortu- 
nate step to the timidity of your temper, 
the weakness of your nerves, and the un- 
due influence of those about you. But will 
the world hold you so excused? Will the 
individuals you have so freely censured and 
characterized with contempt have this ten- 
derness for you? Ifearnot. * * * * 
* * TIT most-earnestly warn you to evade 
the dismal consequences of your ill-judged 
address to our beloved General. Do all 
you can to wipe off, if possible, its unhappy 
effects. I tremble for you, my good sister, 
and her little family. I tremble for your 
personal safety. Be assured I write this 
from true brotherly love. Our intimacy 
has been of a long duration, even from our 
early youth ; long and uninterrupted, with- 
out even a rub in the way; and so long 
have the sweetness of your manners, and 
the integrity of your heart, fixed my affec- 
tions,’’ 


The storm of indignation which Mr. © 


Duché’s letter raised against himself among 
the Americans was so alarming to him, that 
when the British army evacuated Philadel- 
phia the next year, he retired with them 
and went to England, with his family. He 
was then thirty-eight years of age. He 
was appointed preacher in the Lambeth 
Asylum, and so famous did his pulpit elo- 
quence soon become, that a large concourse 
of hearers always listened to his sermons. 
He received a competent salary, and held 
a high social position in England, but he 
yearned to return to his native land. In 


the spring of 1783 he made application, 
through his friends in America, to the 
authorities of Pennsylvania for a dispensa- 
tion to allow him to return, and he wrote 
a letter to Washington, humbly acknow-. 
ledging his error, and asking his forgive- 
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ness. ‘*Many circumstances, at present 
unknown to you,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ conspired 
to make me deem it my duty to write to 
you. Ignorance and simplicity saw not 
the necessity of your divulging the letter. 
I am convinced, however, that you could 
not, in your public station, do otherwise. 
I cannot say a word in vindication of my 
conduct but this: that I had been for 
months before distressed with continual 
apprehensions for you and all my friends 
without the British lines. I looked upon 
all as gone;-or that nothihg could save 
you but rescinding the Declaration of In- 
dependency. Upon this ground, alone, I 
presumed to speak ; not to advise an act of 
base treachery—my soul would have re- 
coiled from the thought ; not to surrender 
your army, or betray the righteous cause 
of your country, but at the head of that 
army, supporting and supported by them, to 
negotiate with Britain for our constitu- 
tional rights, Can you then join with my 
country in pardoning this error of judg- 
ment? Will you yet honor me with your 
great interest and influence by recommend- 
ing, at least expressing your approbation 
of the repeal of an act that keeps me ina 
state of banishment from my native coun- 
try, from the arms of a dear aged father, 
and the enrbrace of a numerous circle of 
valuable and long-loved friends ?’’ 

To this appeal Washington replied on 
the roth of August following, saying he 
was heartily sorry for the occasion which 
had produced it ; that he bore no personal 
enmity toward any man, and that he would 
cheerfully give his voice in favor of the 
fugitive’s return to his native country. But 
he was so far removed, he said, from the 
people and the policy of the state of 
Pennsylvania, to whose determination Mr. 
Duché’s case must be submitted, that it 
was his duty, whatever might be his incli- 
nation, to leave its decision to its consti- 
tutional judges. 

It was not until the adoption of the 
National Constitution, that Pennsylvania 
repealed its laws excluding refugees from 
the state. In the year 1790, Mr Duché 
returned to Philadelphia, after an absence 
of twelve years, a suffering paralytic, and 
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there he died in 1794, at the age of about 
fifty-four years. 

No doubt Washington and Hopkinson 
both guessed the real causes of Duché’s de- 
fection. Hopkinson wrote: ‘‘I would fain 
hope, notwithstanding your assertion to 
the contrary, that you wrote it [the letter] 
with a bayonet held to your breast, by 
order of the unprincipled usurpers of your 
native city.’’ No doubt he was intimi- 
dated by threats, and an apprehension that 
he would be dismissed from the ministry 
of the Church of England. 

Mrs. Ferguson, the bearer of Duché’s 
letter to Washington, was a daughter of 
Dr. Thomas Graeme, of Graeme Park, not 
far from Philadelphia. Her husband was 
in the British service, and she was much 
with the loyalists. She was, therefore, a 
sort of go-between for some time. When 
peace commissioners came to America in 
the spring of 1778, and a relation of her 
husband came as their secretary, she was 
employed by Johnstone, one of the com- 
missioners, to assist in winning members 
of the Continental Congress to a favorable 


Io! 


consideration of their schemes. It is said 
that she approached General Joseph Reed 
with an intimation from Johnstone that if 
he could, consistently with his conscien- 
tious views of things, assist in settling the 
dispute without the independence of the 
Americans, ten thousand guineas and the 
best post under the government would be 
at his command. As the story goes, he 
repulsed her by saying: ‘‘I am not 
worth purchasing, but such as I am, the 
King of England is not rich enough to do 
it.’’ Trumbull, in his McFingall, thus 
alludes to Mrs. Ferguson’s mission on that 
occasion :— 


“ Behold, at Britain’s utmost shifts, 
Comes Johnstone, loaded with like gifts, 
To venture through the whiggish tribe, 
To cuddle, wheedle, coax and bribe; 
And call, to aid his desp’rate mission, 
His petticoated politician ; 

While Venus, join’d to act the farce, 
Strolls forth ambassadress of Mars. 

In vain he strives; for, while he lingers, 
These mastiffs bite his off’ring fingers ; 
Nor buys for George and realms infernal, 
One spaniel but the mongrel, Arnold !”” 





WILLIAM CLAYBORNE. 


The Recorp is indebted to Mr. C. S. Riley, Jr., 
for the following sketch : 


THE annals of early Maryland contain 
the story of a daring spirit, who came 
upon the arena of her history at the earli- 
est settlement of the colony, defied the 
legitimate authorities, engaged them in 
open warfare on the high seas, instigated 
the heretofore friendly Indians to unfriend- 
liness, became in turn its outlaw and its 
sovereign, and yet the record of whose 
birth and death has passed irretrievably 
from the memory of man. 

Mr. McMahon, in his admirable work 
upon the government of Maryland, thus 
introduces this singular individual to his 
readers: ‘‘ Of the character and temper 
of this man, it is difficult for us, at this 
day, to form any just conceptions. The 
accounts which we have of him, have been 


transmitted to us by writers, who seem to 
have no end in view but to lavish upon 
him the most opprobrious epithets. he 
name of Machiavel has never been more 
shocking to moralists and whitewashed 
politicians, than was that of WILLIAM 
CLAayBorRNE to the first colonists of Mary- 
land. Even historians familiarly call him 
the evil genius of the colony, and so he 
unquestionably was, if his unceasing efforts 
to maintain by courage and address the 
territory which his enterprise had discov- 
ered and planted, entitle him to that 
name.’’ 

Before Clayborne had become the terror 
of the Maryland colonists, he had held 
offices of trust and honor in Virginia. In 
the summer of 1626, he had been com- 
missioned by the King as one of the Coun- 
cil of Virginia and Secretary of State to 
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that colony, in the most complimentary 
terms; and as the members of the Coun- 
cil were required to live in that colony, he 
was, of course, a resident there. And 
like others of the gentry of that province, 
Clayborne tried to better his fortune by 
traffic with the Indians. 

In 1627 Clayborne was authorized by 
the Governor of Virginia to discover the 
source of the Chesapeake Bay or any part 
of that ‘* Kingdom,’’ as Virginia was then 
called, from the 34th to the 41st degree of 
latitude, or the beginning of the bounda- 
ries of New England. Under that com- 
mission he proceeded to establish trading- 
houses to carry on his traffic with the In- 
dians. One of these he placed on the 
beautiful Isle of Kent, that lies in the 
Chesapeake Bay, near its Eastern Shore, 
just opposite the present capital of Mary- 
land. Another one he placed farther up 
the bay, on an island near the mouth of 
the Susquehanna river. 

By these acts, it will be observed, the 
Virginian Secretary of State did not hesi- 
tate to overstep the law if it stood in his 
way. ‘The traffic which he had instituted 
was clearly illegal, and could not be carried 
on without a special license from the King, 
or one from the Governor of the province, 
Clayborne showed some anxiety, however, 
to have the color of authority for his trans- 
actions. He ingratiated himself into the 
good graces of Sir William Alexander, the 
Secretary of State of Scotland, and 
through him obtained from the King the 
necessary license, under the pretext that 
this license would promote an interchange 
of trade between the provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New England and Virginia.’ The 
license was dated May 16th, 1631, and 
gave Clayborne authority ‘‘ to trade in all 


1 In the year 1621, King James of England, as 
sovereign of Scotland, placed the Scottish seal to a 
charter granting to Sir William ‘Alexander (after- 
wards Earl of Stirling) the whole territory eastward 
of the present state of Maine, under the title of 
Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. The French had 
already occupied places along the coast, and called 
the country Acadie. Sir William never attempted 
to make a settlement in this territory nor in Canada, 
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seas, etc., in or near about those parts of 
America.”’ 

Ten months after the commission was 
granted him, this restless spirit applied to 
the Governor of Virginia for authority 
‘**to sail and traffic unto the adjoining 
plantations of the Dutch, seated upon this 
territory of America.’’ This request also 
was granted him in March, 1632, with the 
further commission to go ‘‘ into any Eng- 
lish plantation.’’ A broad field for com- 
mercial speculation was thus opened before 
this energetic Virginian. 

On the 24th of February, 1634, Leonard 
Calvert, Governor of the newly created 
province of Maryland, on his way to set- 
tle a colony there, arrived off Point Com- 
fort, in Virginia. 

Here, it seems, an interview was held 
between Governor Calvert and Captain 
Clayborne, in which the former intimated 
to the latter that his settlement on the Isle 
of Kent would be considered a part of the 
province of Maryland. What Clayborne 
replied, is not recorded ; what he did, is. 

The Indians had early manifested their 
friendship for the whites, who had in the 
beginning, bought lands from them, and 
paid them in hoes, knives, hatchets, axes, 
and other useful articles. With these people 
Clayborne began his work of opposition 
to the Maryland adventurers. He told 
the Indians that they were Spaniards (of 
whose cruel treatment of their race they 
may have heard), and the foes of the Eng- 
lish in Virginia. 

At first these stories were believed. The 
Indians had hunted, and shared the spoils 
of the chase with the English ; fished, and 
divided the fruits of their skill with them ; 
and their women and children had be- 
come domesticated in the families of the 


which Charles the First had granted him, and the 
whole country finally passed into the hands -of the 


French, by treaty. Alexander, who was made 
Earl of Stirling in 1633, died in 1640, when all 
connection of his family with Nova Scotia ceased. 
He was the ancestor of William Alexander (Lord 
Stirling), who was an American officer in our old 
war for independence.—[ Eb. ] 












settlers, when suddenly they withdrew 
from the company of the colonists. 
Alarmed at this sudden change in the con- 
duct of the Indians, the Marylanders left 
off building comfortable dwellings for 
themselves, and began the erection of a 
fort. The Indians, however, soon be- 
came conscious of the deception, and re- 
turned to their former friends. 

Meanwhile the Proprietor of Maryland 
(Lord Baltimore) had issued orders in 
September 1634, for the arrest and punish- 
ment of Clayborne if he did not submit to 
his authority. But this did not suppress 
his efforts to injure the colony, nor did his 
abortive attempt discourage him. He 
fitted out a privateer to capture any vessel 
belonging to the St. Mary’s settlers, and 
they, in turn, fitted out two armed pin- 
naces to oppose him. Lieutenant Rat- 
cliffe Warren commanded Clayborne’s 
vessel, and those of the colonists were 
commanded by Captain Thomas Corn- 
wallis. They had an engagement on 
Chesapeake Bay in the spring of 1635, 
without any serious results, each party 
claiming that the other struck the first 
blow. 

Before this action, Clayborne fled to 
Virginia. The Governor of Maryland 
made a requisition on Governor Harvey 
of Virginia, for his person, which was re- 
fused. To protect his secretary from harm, 
Harvey sent him to England. There he 
petitioned the throne for redress of his 
‘‘wrongs and injuries.’’ That petition 
was dated February 4th 1638. An im- 
perfect copy of it is in the Land Office at 
Annapolis. In it Clayborne sets forth in 
minute detail, a history of his operations, 
his discoveries, labors, patents, rights and 
many grievances. Clayborne also claimed 
to have discovered, and purchased from 
the Indians, another island in the Chesa- 
peake, supposed to be Palmer’s, and com- 
plains that Lord Baltimore’s agents ‘‘ are 
gone with 4o men to supplant the said 
petitioners said Plantations, and to take 
possession thereof, and to seat themselves 
thereon.’’ His hopes, Clayborne stated, 


were, in planting this Isle to ‘‘ draw thither 
the trade of Beavers and Furrs which the 
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French now wholly enjoy on the Grand 
Lake of Canada ;’’ and as a sop for the 
royal favor, he adds, ‘‘ which may prove 
very beneficiall to your Majisty and the Com- 
monwealth.’” He then offered in the 
same petition to pay tothe King annually 
#100, if his Majesty would grant him 
these two islands, and twelve leagues of 
land on either side of the Bay, from the 
Sea to the Grand Lake of Canada! The 
latter is supposed to be Lake Ontario. 

The King confirmed to Clayborne what 
he had granted in his former letter, and 
appointed a commission to ‘‘ settle such a 
grant of the things herein desired, as they 
shall think fitt.’’ The commission sat at ° 
White Hall, and after a year had passed, 
they decided ‘‘ that the lands in question 
absolutely belonged to Lord Baltimore, 
and that no plantation or trade with the . 
Indians ought to be allowed within the . 
limits of his patent, without his permis- 
sion.’’ With regard to the violence com- 
plained of by Clayborne in his petition, 
the commissioners declared, ‘‘ no cause for 
any relief appeared, but that both parties 
should be left to the ordinary course of 
justice.’’ 

After the decision of the Commissioners 
had been rendered, Clayborne, personally, 
kept out of the way of the ‘‘ ordinary 
course of justice,’’ but there yet remained 
on the Isle of Kent two of his partners, 
who had joined him in his petition to the 
King, namely, Wm. Cloberry and David 
Morehead, merchants of London. Thes- 
gentlemen had sent from England, coopers 
and workmen, and had felled a large 
amount of timber, for making pipe-staves. 
This lumber, with other property belong- 
ing to Clayborne and his associates, was 
seized by the St. Mary’s men, and at the 
close of 1638, Lord Baltimore was in 
peaceful possession of the Isle of Kent. 

In March previous, the legislature of 
Maryland had passed a bill of attainder 
against Clayborne, and he dared not re- 
turn to the province where he was indicted 
as a pirate and murder. Two years later 
(1640) he was a suppliant, through an at- 
torney, before the Governor and Council 
of Maryland, for the restoration of his 
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confiscated property. Their answer was 
in substance, that all property possessed 
by him there, previous to his attainder, 
was forfeit to the Proprietor of the colony, 
and that property acquired by him since 
the date of that attainder, might be re- 
covered. Not only was his property not 
restored, but his grants of lands to settlers 
passed through the formula of regranting 
by the St. Mary’s government. 

In 1642, Clayborne was appointed 
King’s Treasurer for Virginia, during his 
life. He seems tu have remained quiet 
for a few years afterward, when about 
1645, he appears suddenly in an armed in- 
vasion of the Isle of Kent with. the in- 
tention of wresting it from the govern- 
ment of Maryland. He endeavored to 
stir up the inhabitants of the island to re- 
volt, but they declined to become a party 
to his schemes, and he sailed away for 
Virginia with the two vessels that brought 
himself and his followers. 

In a deposition made by Thomas Brad- 
den, before the Governor and Council, he 
said that Clayborne actually had his men 


embarked for the purpose of capturing the 
Governor and the Fort at St. Mary’s, but 
was prevented by the refusal of the island- 


ers to co-operate with him. This en- 


terprise was soon afterward effected. Clay-. 


borne fanned the embers of discontent 
into open rebellion, and Governor Calvert 
was compelled to fly to Virginia. For 
many months the insurgents held _posses- 
sion of the government, but the rebellion 
was suppressed in the summer of 1646, and 
Calvert resumed his office. Most of the 
public records and papers had been des- 
troyed during the disturbance. During 
these turmoils Clayborne never exposed 
his life or liberty. 

When royalty was abolished in England 
in 1649, rumors were rife that the patent 
of Lord Baltimore would be ‘dissolved. 
The ever-sleepless vigilance of Clayborne 
now saw an opportunity for the promotion 
of his interests in Maryland. He did 
everything in his power to stir up strife in 
that colony, and declared publicly that he 
would ‘‘ere long’’ make another descent 
upon the Isle of Kent. The alarmed au- 
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thorities of Maryland threatened with 
death and confiscation of property every 
person who should countenance Clayborne 
or his adherents. Very soon, however, he 
was in a position to make his threats reali- 
ties. In September, 1651, he was ap- 
pointed by the Council of State of Eng- 
land one of the ‘‘ commissioners for the 
reducing Virginia and the inhabitants there- 
of to their due obedience to the Common- 
wealth of England.’’ In the commission, 
the name of Maryland had been inserted, 
for reduction to the Commonwealth, but 
afterward, from the peaceful nature of its 
affairs, and its acquiescence in the autho- 
rity of the Protector, it was struck out. 
Unfortunately, however, for the colony, 
the warrant directed the commissioners 
‘*to use their best endeavors to reduce u// 
the plantations within the Bay of Cheso- 
piaik.’’ Maryland was one of those plan- 
tations, and, although the spirit of the 
commission was against any molestation of 
that province, Clayborne and his compeers 
made this language serve them as a pretext 
for a most unwarrantable interference in its 
government. 

The reduction of Virginia was accom- 
plished, Governor Stone, of Maryland, as- 
sisting the English Commissioners. He was 
soon requited for his help. Clayborne and 
Richard Bennett, the latter then Governor 
of Virginia, with Captain Curtis, proceeded 
to Maryland. They proposed to Governor 
Stone that he and all his officials should 
remain in office, and that the just rights of 
Lord Baltimore should not be infringed ; 
the government, however, should be ad- 
ministered in the name of ‘‘the Keepers 
of the Liberty of England,’’ and that they 
should subscribe to the ‘*‘ Engagement’’ 
to be faithful to the Commonwealth. 
To the latter proposition Gov. Stone 
readily agreed, but he objected to issuing 
writs in the name of ‘‘ the Keepers of the 
Liberty of England,’’ because he did not 
conceive that the Parliament intended to 
divest Lord Baltimore of his rights in the 
province, which such writs would imply. 
Whereupon the commissioners demanded 
of Stone, Lord Baltimore’s commission to 
him. The Governor complied, when they 











retained it, and removed Stone and all 
‘other officers appointed by his Lordship, 
and put others in their places. After so 
changing the government of Maryland, 
Clayborne and Bennett returned to Vir- 
ginia. 

Bennett and Clayborne afterwards re- 
turned to Maryland ‘‘to make a more 
satisfactory settlement of the government.”’ 
On their arrival, they found, they said, 
that it was the manifest ‘‘ desire of the in- 
habitants that Captain Stone should resume 
his former place of governor ;’’ and, ‘‘ with 
the advice and consent of the Council, and 
others the inhabitants,’’ the commissioners 
reinstated him in the executive chair. 
Thus was Clayborne one of two, in the 
making and unmaking of governors for the 
very province by which he had been re- 
cently indicted as a ‘‘murderer and a 
pirate.”’ 

Information upon a very important point 
in Clayborne’s conduct is very meagre— 
that in reference to the Isle of Kent. It 
is incidentally observed in a treaty with 
certain Indians, that the Isle of Kent be- 
longed to Captain Clayborne, and from 
this it may be inferred, Clayborne drew the 
rents of the land, instead of Lord Balti- 
more. ‘The island itself was left under the 
government of St. Mary’s. 

Clayborne withdrew from Maryland, and 
appeared no more in its affairs until 1654, 
when again, in his estimation, the province 
required his attention. Lord Baltimore 
had removed Mr. Robert Brooke (who had 
very readily bowed to the authority of the 
commissioners) from the presidency of the 
Council. This was succeeded by Governor 
Stone’s renouncing the ‘‘ reducement,’’ as 
settled by Bennett and Clayborne two 
years before; both of which acts were 
followed by a proclamation, in which 
Governor Stone charged Bennett and Clay- 
dorne with ‘‘ drawing away the people, and 
leading them into faction, sedition and 
rebellion against the Lord Baltimore.’’ In 
this last charge he included the Protestants 
of Providence —now Annapolis—who had 
settled, by permission, at that place in 1649 

or 1650, when religious proscription had 
driven them from Virginia. Bennett and 
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Clayborne had returned to Maryland, ‘‘ to 
see in what condition their affairs stood.’’ 
In the early part of 1653, the Protestants 
of Severn River, and the inhabitants of 
Patuxent River, had forwarded a petition 
to Bennett and Clayborne, as commission- 
ers, to redress a certain grievance of which 
they complained. This hardship was the 
requirement of the oath of allegiance to 
Lord Baltimore’s government. They ob- 
jected to the oath on the ground that it 
made them, in the words of the petition 
from the Severn, ‘‘swear absolute subjec- 
tion to a government where the ministers 
of state are bound by oath to countenance 
and defend the Roman Popish Religion, 
which we apprehend to be contrary to the 
Fundamental Laws of England, the Cove- 
nant taken in three Kingdoms, and the 
Consciences of true English Subjects.’’ 

The commissioners advised and required 
the petitioners to continue in due obedi- 
ence to the Commonwealth of England, 
in such manner as it had been established 
by them. But the fidelity, on the one 
hand, of Governor Stone to Lord Balti- 
more’s interest, and the faithfulness of the 
Protestants, on the other, to their convic- 
tions and the cause of the Commonwealth, 
gave Clayborne a reason for another visit 
to Maryland. He arrived in the province 
in July, and on the 15th of the month, 
conjointly with Bennett, he issued a pro- 
clamation from Patuxent, reviewing the 
circumstances of the ‘‘reducement’’ of the 
colony, and ending with a protest against 
Captain W'lliam Stone, and all others con- 
federate with him. 

To accomplish the relief of both parties 
in opposition in Maryland, the commission- 
ers applied to Governor Stone. He re- 
turned an uncivil answer, and mustered 
armed mer. with the intention of capturing 
the commissioners and subjugating the 
Protestants. ‘The commissioners at once 
raised a force among the settlers of Patux- 
ent and Severn. ‘This movement, and the 
fact that a party from Virginia was about 
to attack Stone in the rear, alarmed him, 
and with wise prudence he not only agreed 
to a conference in the woods, but there 
laid down his arms in submission to ‘‘such 
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government as the Commissioners should 
appoint under His Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector,’’ Oliver Cromwell. Whereupon the 
commissioners issued a proclamation, nam- 
ing in it a commission of ten persons for 
the government of Maryland. A Legislative 
Assembly was called for the zoth of Octo- 
ber, but in the election of members of 
that Assembly, no person who had borne 
arms against the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, or who professed the Roman Catholic 
faith, were allowed to vote. Nor were such 
persons allowed to hold a seat in the As- 
sembly. This was the first religious pro- 
scription in Maryland, and was inaugurated 
by those who had taken shelter within its 
borders from religious persecution else- 
where. ‘That Assembly repealed the act 
of proscription against Clayborne, and 
passed an act declaring Roman Catholics 
not entitled to the protection of the laws 
of Maryland! This great wrong brought 
on a civil war. 

Governor Stone, goaded by the taunts 
of Lord Baltimore, resumed his office, and 
organized a military force to take possession 
of the government, making his headquar- 
ters at St. Mary’s, The Protestant govern- 
ment was upon the Patuxent. Both parties 
prepared for battle, and they met in con- 
flict at a place opposite Annapolis, called 
Horn Point. The battle was thus described 
by Leonard Strong, a member of the 
Puritan Council :— 

** Capt. Fuller, still expecting that then, 
at last, possibly they [the St. Mary’s men] 
might give a reason of their coming, com- 
manded his men, upon pain of: death, not 
to shoot a gun, or give the first onset ; set- 
ting up the standard of the Commonwealth 
of England, against which the enemy shot 
five or six guns, and killed one man in the 
front before a shot was made by the other. 
Then the word was given: ‘/n the name 
of God, fall on; God is our strength!’ 
that was the word for Providence. ‘The 
Marylanders’ word was, ‘ Hey for Saint 
Marie's /’ The charge was fierce and 
sharp for the time, but through the glorious 
presence of the Lord of Hosts, manifested 
in and towards his poor, oppressed people, 
the enemy could not endure, but gave 


back; and were so effectually charged 
home, that they were all routed, turned 
their backs, threw down their arms, and 
begged mercy.’’ The St. Mary’s men lost 
fifty, killed and wounded; the Puritans 
four killed. Mr. Strong does not mention 
that a vessel, armed with one cannon, as- 
sisted the Puritans in the-battle. 

Another blot upon the character of the 
Puritans occurs here. They shot four of 
the Marylanders in cold blood, after the 
engagement, and more would have shared 
the same fate, but for the ‘‘ incessant peti- 
tioning and begging of some good women,”’ 
who saved part, while the soldiers saved 
others. Some were only rescued as they 
were being led out to the place of exe- 
cution. 

Both sides were now anxious to appear 
right in the eyes of Cromwell. With wise, 
if not just policy, the Puritans detained 
Governor Stone and his party prisoners, 
allowing them no opportunity to write, 
while they made themselves heard before 
the Lord Protector. In the mean time, 
Bennett and Clayborne received a letter 
respecting a matter which was then (and 
continues until now) a bone of contention 
between the authorities of Maryland and 
Virginia. The letter was in reference to 
what point of land is alluded to, in Lord 


‘Baltimore’s patent, as Watkins’s Point. 


This dispute, these commissioners, it ap- 
pears, had used to fan a spirit of enmity 
between the two provinces, and when, after 
the battle of the Severn, they received a 
letter from Cromwell, dated anterior to the 
conflict, forbidding them to use violence 
‘upon the differences concerning their 
bounds,’’ they concluded it meant a whole- 
sale condemnation of their conduct. They 
drew up a letter to the Lord Protector, and 
Bennett abdicated the office of Governor 
of Virginia, and embarked for England. 
After considerable legal action had been 
taken on both sides, an agreement was en- 
tered into by Lord Baltimore and Gover- 
nor Bennett, by which all parties who held 
land according to his lordship’s conditions, 
were not to be disturbed ; no punishments 
were to follow, except such as Cromwell 
should order, upon those who had opposed 












Lord Baltimore’s authority ; certain altera- 
tions were to be made in the oath of alle- 
giance, and the Proprietor was to assume 
control of the province, he pledging him- 
self ever to that religious liberty, which, 
from the first, he had faithfully observed. 
Clayborne now took leave of the pro- 
vince of Maryland, and never again, after 
nearly a quarter of a century of almost in- 
cessant contention, did he disturb the 
peace of the colony. He remained in 
Virginia until 1663, when he passed from 
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the pages of history. It is difficult to pass 
a just judgment upon his character. He 
admitted, in a letter, that he owed his life 
to the clemency of Lord Baltimore. John 
Hammond, a contemporary, in a letter to 
the Governor of Virginia, at the end of a 
pamphlet published in 1656, entitled 
‘Leah and Rachel, the two Fruitful Sis- 
ters, Maryland and Virginia,’’ wrote: ‘I 
cannot now speak against any of ye, but 
Will. Clayborne, whom ye all know to be 
a villaine.’’ 
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‘Ear y in the last century, the library of 
Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, Vir- 
ginia, was the largest on the American 
continent. According to a prevailing cus- 
tom then, and which was continued almost 
to our day, a book-mark containing the 
name and family coat of arms of the owner 
of books, was placed in every volume. 


BOOK-MARK, 








These were sometimes made quite orna- 
mental with scroll-work, as in the case of 
that of Colonel Byrd above represented. 
Colonel Byrd was a remarkable man, and 
a very distinguished citizen of Virginia. 
His father, Captain William Byrd, was a 
man of large fortune and high social po- 
sition among his fellow-planters in Virginia. 
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He founded the estate of Westover, on 
the left bank of the James River, in Hen- 
rico county, Virginia, and was an active 
public man, filling a seat in the colonial 
council in 1682. At Westover his dis- 
tinguished son William was born, but at 
what time in the seventeenth century, it is 
difficult to determine, one writer giving 
the date of 1650 and another of 1674. It 
is certain that he was not married previous 
to 1702, for his wife was Lucy, the youngest 
daughter of Colonel Daniel Parke, who, 
that year, wrote from London to her elder 
sister, as follows :— 


** St. James, 1702. 


‘“« My Dear Fanny :—I am going a vol- 
unteer under the Duke of Marlborough, 
to Flanders, where I served also in the last 
campaign with my Lord Arron, the Duke 
of Ormond’s brother, and was in every 
action. God knows if I may ever see you 
more, but if I do not, I shall take care to 
leave you and your sister in very happy 
circumstances, therefore do not throw 
yourself away upon the first idle young 
man that offers if you have a mind to 
marry. I know it is the desire of all 
young people to be married, and though 
very few are as happy after marriage as be- 
fore, yet every one is willing to make the 
experiment at their own expense. Con- 
sider, who you marry is the greatest con- 
cern to you in the world. Be kind and 
good-natured to all your servants. It is 
much better to have them love you than 
to fear you. My heart is in Virginia, and 
the greatest pleasure I propose to myself is 
the seeing you and your sister happy. 
That you may be ever so, is the earnest 
desire of your affectionate father, 

** DANIEL PARKE.”’ 





1 It was regarded as a high honor to bear toa 
monarch the tidings of victory, and at that time it 
was customary to reward the messenger with a gift 
of about $1500. Colonel Parke, whose estates 
were ample, requested Queen Anne to give him 
her portrait instead. She did so, in the form of a 
beautiful miniature ina case studded with diamonds, 
That picture was long in the Custis family. Inthe 
three-quarter length portrait of Colonel Parke 
which I have often scen at Arlington House, in 


Colonel Parke’s daughters were then at 
their family seat on the James River. 
Their father remained long away. In 
1704 he was on the staff of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who, after his victory at 
Blenheim on the 2d of August that year, 
wrote as follows to his Duchess :— 


‘*I have not time to say more, but to 
beg you will give my duty to the Queen 
[Anne], and let her know her army has had 
a glorious victory. M. Tallard and two 
other generals are in my coach, and I am 
following the rest. The bearer, my aide- 
de-camp, Colonel Parke, will give her an 
account of what is passed.’ I shall do it 
in a day or two by another, more at large. 

** MARLBOROUGH.’ 


Colonel Parke’s ‘‘ Fanny’’ married, in 
1705, John Custis, the father-in-law of 
Mrs. Washington, when she was Mrs. 
Daniel Parke Custis. Fanny’s sister Lucy 
married William Byrd. This marriage 
must have taken place at nearly the same 
time, for in 1709, Byrd wrote to Custis 
from London: ‘‘ Our son sends you his 
dutiful respects, and I may venture to say 
as much for Miss Evelyn, who has grown 
a great romp, and enjoys robust health.’’ 
Fanny turned out to be such a dreadful 
shrew that her husband (who survived her) 
directed, in his will, that a tomb-stone of 
white marble should be placed over his 
grave, inscribed with the following epi- 
taph, to perpetuate the remembrance of his 
infelicity. He could not match her with 
his tongue during her life, and so he had 
the last word on his tomb-stone, as fol- 
lows :— 

‘¢ Under this marble tomb lies the body 
of the Hon. Joun Custis, Esq., of the 
city of Williamsburg, and Parish of Bru- 





Virginia, that miniature is seen suspended from the 
neck by a ribbon, like an Order. The portrait was 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller in 1707. Itis now 
in Lexington, Virginia, whither it was carried from 
Arlington House, by the late Mrs. Lee, wife of 
General Robert E. Lee, with other valuable paint- 
ings, which belonged to her father, the late George 
Washington Parke Custis, the adopted son of 
Washington.—[Ep.] 








ton. Formerly of Hungar Parish, on the 
Eastern shore of Virginia, and county of 
Northampton, aged 71 years, and yet lived 
but seven years, which was the space of time 
he kept a bachelor’s home at Arlington, on 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia.” 

Lucy was a better woman, and she and 
Colonel Byrd lived happily together for al- 
most forty years. He had been thoroughly 
educated in England, where he studied 
law and was admitted to its practice at 
the Middle Temple Bar. He also studied 
on the continent of Europe ; visited the 
French court, then the splendid one of 
‘Louis the Fourteenth, and became much 
interested in the fate of the then persecuted 
Huguenots or French Protestants, who were 
suffering from the effect of the revocation 
of the Edict of ‘Nantes. When, in 1699, 
about three hundred of these French Pro- 
testants who had fled from France, arrived 
in Virginia, they were received at West- 
over with fatherly affection, and were lib- 
erally assisted. 

Possessed of great wealth, Colonel Byrd 
lived in almost princely style. His landed 
estates were very great in extent. He 
possessed the country about the Falls of 
the James River, the site of Richmond, 

In ‘* The Westover Manuscripts,’’ which 
were published by Edmund Ruffin in 1841, 
he has left a very entertaining account of 
his visit there in the autumn of 1732, in 
which he speaks affectionately of Mrs. 
Byrd, who rode half way to the Falls, in 
his chariot, but could go no further for 
the want of a wagon road. 

Colonel Byrd was long Receiver-general 
of the King’s revenue, in Virginia; was 
agent of the colony, in England, and was 
thirty-seven years a member of the King’s 
Council in Virginia, the latter portion of 
that time its president. In 1728, he was 


one of the commissioners for running the 
boundary line between North Carolina and 
Virginia ; and during his long life, which 
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ended in August, 1744, he was an active 
and useful citizen. 

Colonel Byrd’s son and successor, Wil- 
liam, was a colonel of the Virginia militia, 
and was made a member of the Council 
in 1754, by virtue of the following official 
paper, the original of which bore the sig- ° 
nature of King George the Second :— , 


f 


TRUSTY 
AND WELL- 
BELOVED: 
We greet 
you well. 
We, being 
well satis- 
fied of the 
Loyalty, In- 
tegrity and 
ability of 
our Trusty | 
and Wellbe- 
loved William Byrd, Esquire, have thought 
fit hereby to signify to you our Will and 
Pleasure, that, forthwith upon receipt of 


_ these Preseuts, you do swear and admit him, 


the said William Byrd, to be of our Coun- 
cil in Our Colony of Virginia, in the room 
of John Lewis, Esquire, deceased. And 
for so doing, this shall be your warrant. 
And so We bid you farewell. Given at 
Our court at Kensington, this Twenty- 
Fourth day of June, 1754, in the 28" year 
of our Reign, 
By his Majesty’s Command, 
T. RoBinson. 

Superscribed : 

‘* To our Trusty arid Wellbeloved Rob- 
ert Dinwiddie, Esq., our Lieutenant and 
Governor and commander-in-chief in and 


- over our Colony of Virginia; or in his 


Absence, to the President of Our council 
or commander-in-chief of Our said Colony 
for the time being.”’ 


For a notice of this later Colonel Byrd, 
see page 469, vol. II. of the REcorD. 
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EXPEDITIONS OF ROGERS, WILKINS AND 
BOQUET, IN 1760-1763. 


THE conquest of Canada by the English, 
in 1759-60, was an important event in 
American history. Although the French 
had surrendered Canada to the English, 
still Detroit and other of their western 
out-posts remained in their possession, and 
to secure them was one of the objects to 
which the British Crown directed its early 
efforts. The French had secured the 
friendship and made allies of most of the 
western Indian tribes, hence it had become 
a task more or less difficult of accomplish- 
ment. The difficulty was also increased 
by the hastile efforts of the French traders 
and their emissaries in the west, who 
were busy in inflaming the passions of 
their savage allies against the English. 
There seemed to be no better method of 
solving the difficulty than to take posses- 
sion of those out-posts by military force, 
and to subjugate the barbarous allies of 
the French by the same means, and thus 
ultimately ‘‘extend the authority of Eng- 
land over the uncivilized regions of the 
West.’’ 

In pursuance of the foregoing views, 
General Amherst organized an expedition 
under command of Major Robert Rogers, 
who, on the r2th of September, 1760, re- 
ceived orders ‘‘to ascend the Lakes and 
take possession of the French forts in the 
North West.’’ The author of ‘* Western 
Annals’’ observes that ‘‘ Rogers was well 
fitted for the task assigned him. On the 
borders of New Hampshire, with Putnam 
and Stark, he had earned a great reputa- 
tion as a partisan officer; and Rogers’s 
Rangers, armed with rifle, tomahawk and 
knife, had rendered much service, and won 
a great name.’’ 

On the 7th of November Rogers’s forces, 
200 strong, landed at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga (now Cleveland), where they 
were met by a deputation of Indians, with 
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THE MILITARY EXPEDITIONS TO THE NORTH WEST. 


a message from Pontiac, their great leader. 
An interview followed. The great chief 
of the Ottawas accompanied the military 
expedition of Major Rogers to Detroit, 
and it is supposed that it was the result of 
his influence and efforts that ‘‘ the colors 
of France were taken down on the 2gth 
of November, 1760, and the royal standard 
of England planted within the fort,’ 
without resistance or bloodshed. In the 
spring of 1761, all the western forts erected 
by the French passed into the possession 
of the English government without blood- 
shed. 

The treaty of peace between England 
and France, which was ratified in Paris, in 
February, 1763, and which was a natural 
result of the victories of the English over 
the French armies on this continent, con- 
firmed the title of the former in all the 
possessions the latter had acquired in the 
Great North West, either as discoverers or 
occupants, 

But Pontiac, the great Indian warrior- 
statesman, was ill at ease.. He was restless, 
discontented, unhappy, under English rule, 
and soon conceived the idea that, to save 
his race, it was necessary to restore French 
supremacy. Through his instrumentality 
all the Indian tribes between the Alle- 
ghenies and the Mississippi were kept in a 
ferment during the year 176t. They or- 
ganized a plot to surprise all the western 
posts, but it was discovered and arrested. 
In 1762 a similar attempt was made, which 
was also unsuccessful, being early discov- 
ered and suppressed. 

‘« Pontiac,’’ says Albach, ‘‘ was at this 
time about fifty years old. No chief of 
the American Indians, known in historic 
times, had been so richly endowed with 
those peculiar qualities that give to a bar- 
barian warrior power over the minds of 
men. He shared all the Indian passions 
and prejudices, and possessed all their vin- 
dictive spirit and treacherous dissimula- 
tion. He had a most commanding intel- 
lect, but was profoundly ignorant of the 





















great world in which he was an actor. He 
was ambitious as Cesar, and possessed a 
power of combination and of adaptation 
that was shared by none of his race. He 
alone saw the full force of the crisis in the 
affairs of his people. He had been the 
fast friend of the French, and led the war- 
riors of the wilderness on the ill-fated day 
of Braddock’s field. His scheme for the 
preservation of his race was that of a 
statesman, but it failed, as is alleged, 
through French treachery, and it is well 
that it did.’’ 

The peace proclaimed between the 
French and English governments in 1763, 
pursuant to the terms of the Treaty of 
Paris, ratified in February of said year, 
was the beginning of a new epoch in the 
history of the Great North West. The 
French had been the discoverers, and to 
some extent the colonizers of the country ; 
but after an occupancy of a hundred and 
fifty years, with a war running through 
seven of the years of the last decade of the 
period mentioned, they transferred their 
rights therein to their English conquerors. 
The French had been generally successful 
in conciliating the Indians, and securing 
them as allies in the ‘‘Seven Years War’’ 
with the English, so that at the peace of 
1763, the latter found the barbarous allies 
of the former cherishing a strong hatred to- 
wards them, and manifesting an unmistak- 
able spirit of unreconciliation, fostered by 
Pontiac and other chiefs of influence. The 
British authorities, therefore, found an In- 
dian war upon their hands, immediately 
upon their entrance into the possession of 
their newly-acquired, far-off, wilderness 
territory. 

Pontiac’s machinations did not cease 
with the proclamation of peace. The 
malign influence of their chief was still 
potent with the savage tribes, and tmme- 
diately after hearing of the ratification of 
the treaty of Paris, he proceeded to or- 
ganize a confederacy of Indian tribes for 
the purpose of seizing all the English posts 
in the North West that had just been trans- 
ferred to them by the French, and of mak- 
ing a simultaneous attack upon the whole 
of them. On the 27th of April 1763, he 
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held a council and delivered a haranguc 
‘* full of eloquence and art,’’ in which he 
recounted all the injuries of the Indians 
and all the encroachments of the English. 
The Chiefs entered into his nefarious plans 
at once, and among the first acts of hos- 
tility determined upon, was an attack upon 
the fort at Detroit, with a view to the de- 
struction of all the English found outside 
of it. Happily Pontiac was foiled in his 
murderous plans, but .he immediately be- 
sieged the fort, though unsuccessfully, al- 
beit he kept it in a state of siege for six 
months. By way of episode two hundred 
and eighty men from the fort attacked 
Pontiac’s besiegers on the night of July 
30th, but were repulsed with the loss of 
about sixty men, including their com- 
mander, Captain Dalzell. Pontiac’s loss 
was about twenty. The Indians were 
greatly elated by their victory, and fresh 
warriors joining them, the siege was pressed 
with renewed vigor, and continued until 
October, when it terminated, for the time 
being, by the withdrawal of Pontiac, who 
retired to the Maumee Valley. 

The protracted imprisonment of the 
English garrison within the fort at Detroit, 
and their palpable inability to relieve them- 
selves, so long as Pontiac’s skill and gen- 
eralship enabled him to keep his besieging 
force intact, naturally became a subject of 
painful interest tothe country. And there 
is reason to believe that it was also a mat- 
ter of special and absorbing interest to 
General Amherst, the chief commander of 
the British forces in America.. Evidence 
of it is found in the fact of the organiza- 
tion, by his direction, of an expedition at 
Albany, New York, charged with the duty 
of raising the siege and relieving the gar- 
rison at Detroit. The force consisted of 
six hundred British. regulars, and was 
placed under the command of Major Wil- 
kins. They passed up the Mohawk river 
in batteaux, cnd after passing over some 
portages finally arrived safely at the eastern 
extremity of Lake Erie. In ascending 
said lake, and before reaching Detroit, 
they encountered a violent storm in which 
twenty boats, fifty barrels of provisions, 
some field-pieces, all their ammunition, 
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and seventy-three men, including Lieuten- 
ants Davidson and Davis, and Surgeon 
Williams, were lost. The expedition,after 
this disaster, returned to Albany and went 
into winter quarters, having accomplished 
nothing! Meanwhile, however, Pontiac, 
probably under some misapprehension 
growing out of false information, upon 
the approach of cold weather voluntarily 
abandoned the siege, but it was abandoned 
only to be renewed early in the ensuing 
spring. 

Pontiac continued in his attitude of hos- 
tility to English rule for several years. 
His efforts, however, to stir up the Indians 
of the West, rapidly became weaker and 
less successful, and failing to secure aid 
from the French commander at New 
Orleans, and from the French fur traders 
of the Mississippi Valley, and worst of all, 
seeing his old force of savage adherents 
daily 


“Growing small by degrees and beautifully less,” 


he became disheartened, discouraged, dis- 
gusted, and sullenly yielded to the English 
rule. He was killed (says the American 
Cyclopedia ) in 1769 at Cahokia, opposite 
St. Lovis, by an Illinois Indian, His age 
was only 57 years. 

Meanwhile the condition of things with 
the little garrison at Fort Pitt was as criti- 
cal as with that at Detroit. The Indians 
had surrounded the fort and obtained such 
advantageous positions, and were in such 
force, as to render their case nearly hope- 
less. Indeed great alarm pervaded all the 
frontier settlements of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia, to whom the feeble 
western posts afforded little, if any pro- 
tection. 

The emergency demanded prompt ac- 


tion, and General Amherst appointed 
Colonel Boquet to march to the relief of 
Fort Pitt. He had a force of about 500 
British soldiers, and small as his army was, 
they were not all effective men. The 
march was continued without interuption 
until the army reached Bushy Run, a point 
within four days’ march of Fort Pitt, 
where, ‘‘at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
August 5th 1763, after a harassing march 
of seventeen miles, and just as they were 
expecting to relax from their fatigue, they 
were suddenly attacked by a force of Del- 
awares, Shawanees, Mingoes, Wyandots, 
Mohiacans, Miamies and Ottawas.’’ Col. 
Boquet had marched his troops from Car- 
lisle, his headquarters, across the Alle- 
ghenies to this point, a distance of about 
200 miles, and of course they were not in 
the best condition to meet this sudden and 
fierce attack, but their commander bore 
himself gallantly, as also did his army 
throughout, and victory perched upon their 
banner. The engagement ended only 
with the day and was renewed at early 
dawn next morning, but with no success 
to the savages, who soon fled, were pur- 
sued and dispersed, and sixty of them 
slain, including some of their chief war- 
riors. Of the army of Colonel Boquet, 
fifty were killed and sixty wounded. Four 
days after the battle of Bushy Run he re- 
lieved Fort Pitt, freshly provisioned and 
reinforced it, and the savages that had 
menaced it for months were dispersed. 
Colonel Boquet returned to Philadel- 
phia, and next year organized a larger 
force with which he marched to the Indian 
towns on the Muskingum. Of that expe- 
dition and its brave commander I will 
have somewhat to say in a future paper. 
Newark, Ohio. & 





CONTINEG TAL 


On the 3d of October, 1776, the Conti- 
nental Congress took the following action : 


“* Resolved, That five millions of Continental 
dollars be immediately borrowed for the use of the 


LOAN OFFICE. 


United States, at the annual interest of four per 
cent. per annum. 

“ That the faith of the United States be pledged 
to the lenders for the payment of the sums to be 
borrowed, and the interest arising thereon ; and that 
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certificates. be given to the lenders in form follow- 
ing, viz. :— 

“¢The United States of America acknowledge 
the receipt of dollars, from > 
which they promise to pay to the said -—- ——, 
or bearer, on the day of , with interest 
annually, at the rate of four per cent. per annum, 
agreeably to a resolution of the United States, 
passed the third day of October, 1776. Witness 
the hand of the Treasurer, this day of ——, 
A. D. f 

“ Countersigned by the commissioners of one of 
the loan offices hereinafter mentioned. 

“ That, for the convenience of the lenders, a loan 
office be established in each of the United States, 
and a commissioner, to superintend such office, be 
appointed by the said States respectively, who are 
to be responsible for the faithful discharge of their 
duty in the said offices.” 


The Congress further provided for the 
business methods to be employed in the 
loan offices, and for securing the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties thereof: that 
no certificate for a less sum than $300 
should be issued ; that the sums borrowed, 
with the accrued interest, should be repaid 
at the office where the same was lent, at 
the expiration of three years; and that 
the commissioners of the respective loan 
offices should be entitled to receive one- 
eighth per cent. on all moneys brought 
into their respective offices, in lieu of 
salary. 

On the 7th of October Congress 
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“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the As- 
semblies and Conventions of the United States, re- 
spectively, to annex such penalties, by law, to the 
crime of counterfeiting the certificates or notes of 
the Continental Loan Office, as are or shall be an- 
nexed to the crime of counterfeiting the Continen- 
tal currency,’”? 


When foreign loans were made, drafts 
or bills of exchange were used for the pay- 
ment of interest. A fac simile is given on 
page 113 of such a paper, drawn on the 
Commissioners of Congress then in Paris, 
signed by Francis Hopkinson (one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence), then Treasurer of Loans; and 
countersigned by NATHAN APPLETON, 
Commissioner of the Loan Office in Massa- 
chusetts. This was done in accordance 
with the following resolution of the Con- 
gress, adopted on the roth of September, 
1777 °— 

“ Resolved, That the interest which shall arise 
after the date of this resolution, on loan office cer- 
tificates, already issued, or which shall be issued 
before the first day of March next, be annually paid 
at the respective loan offices, in bills of exchange 
on the Commissioner of the United States in Paris, 
at the rate of five livres? of France for every Spa- 
nish milled dollar, due for interest as aforesaid, or 


in Continental bills of credit, at the option of the 
respective lenders.” 


1 Death. 
2 Ninety-two and a half cents. 





WASHINGTON’S ORDERLY BOOKS. 
(Continued from page 78.1] 


ORANGETOWN,’ TuEsDAy, SEPT. 26, 1780. 


The truly martial appearance made by 
the troops yesterday, and the order and 
regularity with which they made the differ- 
ent marches, and the care and fidelity 
with which they performed the several 
manceuvres, does them the greatest credit, 


! At this page the autograph Orderly Book ended. 
The remainder, which will now follow in regular 
chronological order, are from the copies made by 
Washington’s secretary.—[Eb.] 


* In Rockland county, N. Y., not far from Tap- 


and affords the most flattering prospects of 
substantial service, reputation and military 
glory. 

Nothing can be more pleasing to the 
officers who feel for the honor of the army 
and the Independence of America, than to 
see the rapid progress made by the troops 
in military discipline. 


pan, and 24 miles north of New York city. The 
orders until the 30th were issued by Major-General 
Greene, whom Washington had left in command 
of the army at Orangetown, when he set out for 
Hartford on the 17th of September to confer with 
the French General and Admiral.—[Ep. ] 








The great conduct of all the officers 
yesterday gave the General the highest sat- 
isfaction ; and the particular service of the 
Inspector-General and those serving in 
that line, deserve his particular thanks. 

Treason of the blackest dye was yester- 
day’ discovered. General Arnold, who 
commanded at West Point, lost to every 
sentiment of honor—of private and pub- 
lic obligation—was about to deliver up that 
important post into the hands of the en- 
emy. Such an event must have given the 
American army a deadly wound, if not a 
Jatal stab. Happily the treason has been 
timely discovered to prevent the fatal mis- 
fortune. The providential train of cir- 
cumstances which led to it affords the most 
convincing proof that the liberties of 
America are the object of Divine protec- 
tion. 

At the same time that the TREASON is to 
be regretted, the General cannot help con- 
gratulating the army on the happy dis- 
covery. Our enemies, despairing of carry- 
ing their point by force, are practising 
every base art to effect by bribery and cor- 
ruption what they cannot accomplish in a 
manly way. Great honor is due to the 
American army that this is the first in- 
stance of TREASON of the kind, when many 
were to be expected from the nature of the 
dispute. And nothing is so bright an or- 
nament to the American soldiers as their 
having been proof against all the arts and 
seductions of an insidious enemy. 

Arnold has made his escape to the enemy, 
but Mr. André, the Adjutant-General to 
the British army, who came out as a spy to 
negotiate the business, is our prisoner. 

His Excellency, the Commander. in- 





! The story of Arnold’s treason is too familiar to 
all Americans to need any comments here, 


2 He returned on the morning of the 24th, hav- 
ing lodged at Fishkill, in Duchess county, eighteen 
miles distant. Being anxious to 1each Arnold’s 
quarters opposite West Point, early, he, with Lafay- 
ette and Hamilton, had started before the dawn. 
He halted near to examine a battery, which gave 
Arnold time to escape. The traitor had received 
information of the arrest of André while at break- 
fast with Lafayette and Hamilton.—[Ep. ] 


8 Edward Hand, a native of Ireland, where he 
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Chief, has arrived at West Point from 
Hartford,? and is no doubt taking the 
proper measures to unravel fully so HELL- 
ISH A PLOT! 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 27. 


At a general court-martial whereof Col. 
Fleury Jackson is president, the 23d inst., 
Thomas Thompson, forage-master to Gen- 
eral Hand’s* brigade, was tried for exchang- 
ing public oats for bridles. 

The court are of opinion that Mr. 
Thompson is guilty of the charge against 
him, being in breach of Art, 1st, sec. 12th 
of the articles of war, and do sentence 
that he shall at his own charge make good 
the loss or damage, shall moreover forfeit 
all his pay, and be dismissed from the ser- 
vice. 

Major-General Greene confirms the sen- 
tence of the court, and orders it to be car- 
ried into execution. 

At the same court, Abraham Cooper, a 
waggoner, was tried for embezzling public 
stores when employed in carting the same 
to the army, and acquitted. He is to be 
released from confinement. 


ORANGETOWN, SATURDAY, SEPT. 30. 


The brigade quartermasters are to make 
out returns for the number of tents abso- 
lutely wanting to cover the men, agreeably 
to the regulations; these to be signed by 
the officers commanding brigades, and 
sent to the Quartermaster’s store this after- 
noon. Twelve waggoners to be drafted 
from the line and sent to the grand parade 
to-morrow at guard mounting. 

Colonel Pickering having been ap- 
pointed Quartermaster-General to the army 
of the United States, he is to be obeyed 





was born in 1744. He came to America as a sur- 
geon’s mate, in the 18th Royal Irish regiment, and 
settled in Pennsylvania. Early in the war he was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of Colonel Thompson’s rifle 
regiment, and served under Washington in the 
siege of Boston. During the whole war he was an 
active officer, and after it was over he served his 
adopted state as a member of the Continental Con- 
gress. When an army was raised in 1798, in an- 
ticipation of a war with France, Washington re- 
tommended General Hand for Adjutant-general. 
He died in Lancaster county, Pa., in 1802.—[Eb.] 
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and respected as such.' Henry Emanuel 
Lubberloh is also appointed Commissary 
of forage. 

As the direction of the waggon depart- 
ment is a charge of great importance (in 
foreign armies generally intrusted to field 
officers of the line), and as it is thought 
the service will be benefited by a similar 
practice in our army, Major Cogswell of 
the 1st Massachusetts regiment, is ap- 
pointed Wagon-master to the main army, 
and is to be obeyed as such. 

The Commander-in-Chief takes this oc- 
casion to thank Major-General Greene for 
the able and satisfactory manner in which 
he discharged the duties of the Quarter- 
master-General’s department during his 
continuance in office ; and to express his 
approbation of his conduct and orders in 
the absence of the General. 


ORANGETOWN, SABBATH, OCT. 1. 


The board of general officers appointed 
to examine into the case of Major André 
have reported :—1st. That he came on 
shore from the Vulture sloop-of-war in 
the night of the 21st September last, on 
an interview with General Arnold, ina 
private and secret manner. 

2d. That he changed his dress within 
our lines, and in a feigned name, and in a 
disguised habit, passed our works at Stony 
and Verplanck’s Points the evening of the 
22d September last, and was taken the 
evening of 23d September last at Terry 
Town,’ in a disguised habit, being then on 
his way to New York; and when taken, 
had in his possession several papers which 
contained intelligence for the ‘‘ enemy.’’ 
The board having maturely considered 
these facts, do also report to his Excel- 

1 Colonel Timothy Pickering succeeded General 
Nathaniel Greene, as Quartermaster-General. Many 
of his letters written during his service in that de- 
partment, now in the Office of the Secretary of War, 
give a vivid and often very distressing picture of 
the destitution of the army, He was very efficient 
in that office, as in every other to which he was 
called during a long and useful life, much of it 
spent in the military and civil service of his coun- 
try, from a colonel in the militia of Massachusetts 
to the positions of Secretary of War and Secretary 
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lency, General Washington: That Major 
André, Adjutant-General to the British 
army, ought to be considered as a spy from 
the enemy, and that agreeably to the law 
and usage of nations, it is their opinion he 
ought to suffer ‘‘ DEATH.’’ 

The Commander-in-Chief directs the 
execution of the above sentence in the 
usual way, this afternoon at five o’clock 
precisely. 

At a division general court-martial, the 
11th of September last, Lieu'-Col? Com* 
Sherman president, Major Albert Chap- 
man was tried upon the following charges : 

1st. For embezzling public property and 
endeavoring to induce the Q. M. of the 
regiment to assist him in embezzling pow- 
der for his own private use. 

2d. For making up two enormous bills 
against Colonel Nelson, an inhabitant of 
Morristown, for taking up a strayed horse, 
the property of said Nelson, and that with- 
out any expense to himself. 

3d. For giving a certificate to a soldier 
in the 7th regiment that he was enlisted 
for three years only, when he had repeat- 
edly mustered him for during the war and 
sworn to the muster rolls. 

The Court, on considering the 1st and 
3d charges against Major Chapman, are of 
opinion that the charge of embezzling 
public property is not supported, therefore 
do acquit him of it; but find him guilty 
of the other part of the rst and 3d charges, 
being a breach of article 5th section 18th 
of the articles of war, and do sentence 
him to be reprimanded in Division Orders. 

The General is sorry to be under the 
disagreeable necessity of differing in 
opinion with the court, but he thinks the 
sentence entirely inadequate to charges of 


of State. He went out of the latfer office so poor 
that he built a log house for his family on some 
wild land in Pennsylvania; but he was recalled to 
offices of trust afterward. Pickering was a power- 
ful writer, a braye and patriotic soldier, and an able 
and pure public officer.—[Eb.] ; 

2 Tarrytown, on the Hudson, 28 miles north of 
New York. A white marble monument stands on 
the spot where he was taken, erected to commemo- 
rate the event.—[Ep.] 








find Major Chapman guilty. He is re- 
leased from arrest. 

There was a mistake in entering the 
evening order of the 25th ulto. Instead 
of the Pennsy* Division the 1st Pennsy* 
Brigade only, should have been mentioned, 
as the 2d Brigade did not receive march- 
ing orders till several hours after. 


AFTER ORDERS. 


The execution of Major André is post- 
poned till to-morrow. 


EVENING ORDERS. 


Major André is to be executed to-morrow 
at twelve o'clock precisely ; a battalion of 
80 file from each wing to attend, 


ORANGETOWN, Monpay, Oct. 2, 1780. 


For the day to-morrow’ :— 
Brig. Gen. Patterson,* Col. Tupper, Lt. 
Col. Sill, Major Knapp, B. M. Rice. 


ORANGETOWN, Fripay, Oct. 6. 


The generale will beat at seven o’clock 
to-morrow morning, the assemd/e at half- 
past eight ; and the march will commence 
at nine precisely. The Q. M. General will 
furnish the route and order of march.* 

A detachment from the 4th Massachu- 
setts brigade to garrison the works at 
Dobb’s ferry‘ to be sent at sunrise to-mor- 
row morning. 





! Officers of the day were announced in general 
orders every morning. Their names have been 
omitted in this publication of Washington’s Orders, 
because, as a rule, they would possess no historic 
interest as they do in this case.—[ED.] 

? John Patterson. He was a native of New 
Britain, Conn., where he was born in 1744. Was 
a graduate of Yale College; practised law, and 
made his residence at Lenox, Mass.,in 1774. He 
was a member of the Continental Congress that 
year, and on hearing of the battle of Lexington 
the next spring, he hastened in that direction with a 
regiment of minute-men, which assisted in throw- 
ing up the first redoubt of the lines around Boston, 
He was an able and efficient officer during the 
whole war, and died in Broome county, N. Y., in 
1808.—[Ep.] 

3 The army moved from Orangetown into New 
Jersey, and encamped in Passaic county for awhile, 
to be in readiness to march to the Hudson or the 
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so serious a nature as those of which they 
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The Sick to be sent to the Flying Hos- 
pital near the magazine this afternoon. 


PaRAMUS,® SATURDAY, Oct. 7, 1780. 


If to-morrow is fair the generale and as- 
semble will beat, the baggage file off, and 
the army march at the same time as the 
morning. The van under the command 
of the new, and the rear guard under the 
command of the old officers of the day, 
will parade in the Hackensack road, where 
the ‘Totaway road branches off. 

The Connecticut division will mount the 
necessary Picquets on the right: Baron 
Steuben on the left ; General Howe, a sub. 
and twenty at Head Quarters; the same 
in the rear on the Totoway road, a Corpo- 
ral and six at the Quarter Master Gene- 
ral’s, and the same number at the Adjt. 
General’s. 


PARAMUS, SABBATH, Oct. 8. 


If the weather is fair to-morrow, the 
army will march. The order for march- 
ing the same as yesterday. An officer from 
each brigade to be sent back this after- 
noon on the road the army marched, to 
pick up stragglers, and see that the wag- 
gons which may be left in the rear are 
brought on. 

Half the Pioneers and a Company of Ar- 
tificers are to parade as soon as possible 
near Glover’s® quarters. An officer from 
each division will take charge of them. 





Delaware, as circumstances might require.—[Ep.] 

4 On the Hudson, about 22 miles north of New 
York. From that point the army under Cornwallis 
crossed the Hudson river into New Jersey, in pur- 
suit of Washington, late in 1776. The Americans 
erected fortifications there. The remains of one of 
the redoubts may yet be seen on the beautiful 
grounds of Mrs. Geo. W. Hatch. There American 
and British officers met to confer concerning Major 
André, and there Washington and Sir Guy Carleton 
met to make definite arrangements for the evacua- 
tion of New York City by the British—[Ep.] 

5 In Franklin county, N. J. 


6 Brigadier-General John Glover, of Massachu- 


setts. He was a native of Salem, where he was 
born in 1732. He was small in person, but ve 
active. He raised a thousand men in Marblehead, 


at the beginning of the war, and joined the Conti- 
nental army at Cambridge. His was called an 
“amphibious regiment,’ because it was composed 
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A Sergeant from each brigade for this 
duty. Col*. Tupper is requested to take 
the direction of the whole, and see that 
they repair the road between this and To- 
toway Bridge. 

The officers commanding regiments are 
desired to see that their men’s cartridge 
boxes and ammunition are dried this after- 
noon. 


AFTER ORDERS. 


The rst Pennsy*. Brigade will lead the 
column to-morrow. The Light Infantry 
will march about a mile in the rear. 

A General Court Martial to sit at West 
Point, on Monday, the 23d inst., for the 
trial of Col®. Sheldon, of the 23d Reg*. 
of Light Dragoons’, Col’. Hazen? will pre- 
side. Lieut. Col’. Temple, Major Wyllys, 
two Captains from the 2d Reg*. of Light 
Dragoons, three Captains from the 4th, 
and five Captains from the Brigade of In- 
fantry in the Highlands, are appointed 
Members. 

All Witnesses and persons concerned 
will attend. 


Totowa,*® Monpay, Oct. 9. 


Col’. Moylan‘ with his regiment of Ca- 
valry will take post near the Little Falls,° 


almost wholly of sea-faring men. He performed 
excellent service in different departments during 
the war.—[Eb.] 

1 Elisha Sheldon, who was in command of a de- 
tachment of cavalry in Westchester county, N. Y., 
which became the custodian of Major André, after 
his arrest, Jameson, whose blunder allowed Ar- 
nold to escape, was his lieutenant, and Major Tall- 
madge, who took charge of the spy, was an active 
member of his corps.—[Ep.] 

2 Colonel Moses Hazen, who left the army a 
brigadier-general, He was a native of Elaverhill, 
N. H., where he was born in 1733. He distin- 
guished himself in the French and Indian war. 
Living near St. John, in Canada, in affluent cir- 
cumstances when the war broke out, he performed 
efficient service in that quarter. He did good work 
all through the war, and was made a brigadier in 
1781.—[Eb.] 

5 In Passaic county, N, J., not far from Manches- 
ter. The Paterson Falls, near there, was anciently 
known by the Indian name of Totowa Falls,— 
[Ep.] 
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and Major Pau with his corps at the notch ; 
and both will patrole on the road towards 
Newark and Acquakannock. 

The Marquis De la Fayette® will post 
Major Lee’s corps’ on his left, and take 
care of the approaches to his encampment. 

As the army is encamped very conveni- 
ently for wood, the destruction of fences 
will be without excuse, and must be pre- 
vented at all events. The officers com- 
manding divisions and_ brigades are parti- 
cularly requested to examine the present 
state of them, that they may be better able 
to detect and punish the offenders against 
this order. ‘The Gen’. wishes also that all 
possible care may be taken to prevent in- 
jury to the fruit trees, in which he includes 
the Chesnut, many of which he has seen 
cut down in order to come at the nuts. 

The Maréchausée® will perfurm the du- 
ties of the camp, and Captain Bedkin’s 
Corps will furnish orderlies to Head Quar- 
ters. 

The Grand parade is assigned for the 
present near the Great Falls,® where the 
guards and picquets are to parade at five 
o’clock this afternoon. 

The troops to beat at 8 o’clock till fur- 
ther orders, and the guards to be on the 
grand parade at nine precisely. 


. * Stephen Moylan, noticed on page 23. 
5 Of the Passaic River. 


6 La Fayette’s career in this country, and in his 
own, in behalf of the struggling colonists, is well 
known to all American readers. He had returned 
from a successful mission to France in the spring of 
this year, where he had induced the French minis- 
try to send troops to the aid of the Americans. 
Rochambeau, with a French army, had arrived 
during the summer, and his troops were then en- 
camped on Rhode Island.—[Ep.] 


7 Cavalry corps of Major Henry Lee, of Virginia, 
known as “ Lee’s Legion.” With it he performed 
gallant and useful service in nearly every part of 
the field of operation, from the Hudson to the Sa- 
vannah River.—[Ep.] 


8 Maréchausée, a company of cavalry, under the 
command of Colonel Armand, Marquis de la Rou- 
arie, whose duties appertained chiefly to the folice 
of the army.—[Ep. 


® Passaic Falls, at Paterson, N. J. 











Totowa, TurEspay, Oct. 10. 


The General Court Martial, of which 
Col. Jackson is president, to sit to-morrow 
morning, ten o’clock, at a house near To- 
towa bridge. 

The Commander in Chief desires that 
the Colonels and officers commanding re- 
giments in the several State lines will, by 
Saturday next, without fail, make returns 
to the Adjt. General of the men in their 
respective reg*., designating by columns 
how many are engaged for the War, and 
how many of these are actually present ; 
how many on command, extra services, 
and in hospitals, and where. The officers 
will be as accurate as possible in this, and 
will return no men about whom they have 
not received certain, recent accounts. 

They will also designate, by monthly 
columns, extending the columns to July 
next, the proportion of men in each 
month whose services will expire. 

The Colonels and commanding officers 
of regiments of Artillery, cavalry, and of 
all other regiments and Corps, not compre- 
hended in State lines, are to make a simi- 
lar return, in which they are also to desig- 
nate the particular States to which their 
men belong, and the proportion of each. 


Totowa, WEDNESDAY, OCT. 11. 


Twenty-two waggons to be drafted from 
the line to be sent to the grand parade to- 
morrow at guard mounting. 

As the Soldiers have begun to build 
Chimnies to their tents, the General de- 
sires that the commanding officers of regi- 
ments and companies will be particularly 
attentive in seeing y* the funnels are raised 





1 A native of Boston, where he was born in 
1748; and he also died there in 1809, In the 
spring of 1777 he was appointed colonel of the 16th 
Massachusetts regiment. He had distinguished 
himself in Rhode Island, under General Sullivan, 
in August, 1778, and at Springfield, in New Jersey, 
in June, 1780, when he was in command of the gth 
Massachusetts, known as “the Boston Regiment,” 
—[Ep.] 

2 A brave and meritorious artillery officer during 
the war. Colonel Proctor was a native of Ireland, 
and was a citizen of Pennsylvania when the war 
btoke out, working at the trade of a carpenter. He 
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so much above the ridge pole of the tents 
to prevent damage from the fire or smoke, 
which has heretofore been very injurious 
to the tents of y* army. 

Major Parr’s corps of riflemen are per- 
mitted to lay their rifles between the hours 
of three & five, P. M. 

At the General Court Martial whereof 
Col. Henry Jackson’ is president, the 25th 
ulto., Capt. Andrew Porter, of the artil- 
lery, was tried for ‘‘ falsely and maliciously 
misrepresenting the conduct of Col*. Tho- 
mas Proctor,’ as an officer, in saying he 
discharged Soldiers of his regiment for 
his private gain, thereby defrauding the 
United States; and from the same false 
and malicious views did say, that he had 
not more than thirty or forty men in his 
said regiment, on the western expedition, 
under Gen’, Sullivan,’ and for conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a Gentleman to- 
wards Col’. Proctor in the above-men- 
tioned instances.”’ 

The Court are of opinion that Capt. 
Porter is not guilty of either of the charges 
against him, & do acquit him. 

At the same Court was tried Capt. Danl. 
Pendleton, of the regiment of artificers, 
for ‘‘ Defrauding the United States in the 
following instances :— 

‘¢ First. —For defrauding men back from 
the time of their enlistment. 

‘*Second.—For discharging two men, 
one of which was a deserter of his Comp’, 
and the other had never joined ; and tak- 
ing money for said discharges, and return- 
ing others in their room that were enlisted 
by his Sargeant, who were strangers to the 
matter; also for keeping such bounties, 


distinguished himself in the battle of the Brandy- 
wine, and also in Sullivan's campaign against the 
Indians in Western New York, in 1779. Colonel 
Proctor died at Philadelphia, in March, 1806.— 
[Ep.] 


8 The campaign of General John Sullivan against 
the Indians in Western New York, in the summer 
and autumn of 1779, in retaliation for the outrages 
of these savages in the Wyoming Valley and else- 
where. The expedition went up from the Wyo- 
ming Valley and penetrated as far as the Genesee 
Flats, laying waste the villages and orchards and 
cultivated fields of the Indians.—[Eb.] 
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encouragement and wages from Sept. 1777 
to Febru’ 1778 for his own use. 

‘‘ Thirdly—For leaving at Croton as a 
pledge for his reckoning some spades, 
ordered by Major Forsyth to be carried 
from Kingsferry’ to White plains.’’ 

The Court are of opinion that the facts 
contained in the first charge, and first part 
of the second charge against Captain Pen- 
dleton are supported, but, from the evi- 
dence in the case, it appears that Captain 
Pendleton’s conduct, in some instances, 
arose from a mistaken zeal to serve the 
public, and in others, from an erroneous 
judgment. They therefore acquit Captain 
Pendleton of defrauding the United States 
in either case, tho’ they think his con- 
duct highly reprehensible. It appears to 
the Court, on the latter part of the second 
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charge, that Captain Pendleton has not 
kept the bounties; that he has kept part 
of the wages drawn in the names of Barns 
and Hooker for his own use, but by their 
consent ; but he is not guilty of defraud- 
ing the United States in this instance. 

The Court find the third charge not 
supported, and entirely groundless. 

Mr. John Christie, Forage Master to 
Gen’l Clinton’s’ brigade, was likewise 
tried at the same Court, for giving certifi- 
cates for a number of horses more than he 
had, to the Inhabitants of Schratenburg. 

The Court are of opinion that Mr. 
Christie is not guilty of the charge. 

The Commander-in-Chief confirms the 
aforegoing opinions of the Court. Capts. 
Porter & Pendleton and Forage Master 
Christie are released from arrest. 


BATTERY AND BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK. 


THE picture on the following page shows 
the appearance of the Battery (part of old 


Fort George) and Bowling Green, at the 
foot of Broadway, New York, as they ap- 
peared during the war of the Revolution, 
from 1776 to 1783. In the foreground is 
seen the iron railing which surrounded the 
Bowling Green and the pedestal of the 
statue of the King, with the building No. 
1, Broadway (yet standing and used as a 
hotel) on the right, wherein Governor 
Clinton had his headquarters. Beyond 
the Green is seen the Battery. On the 
left a part of Governor’s Island projects 
into the picture. Further on is seen a 
part-of Long Island, at Fort Hamilton ; 
and across the picture in the distance 


1 The King’s Ferry was on the Hudson, between 
Stony Point and Verplanck’s Point opposite. In 
the year 1849 I crossed the ferry in a skiff rowed 
by Mr. Ten Eyck, a jolly old ferryman, who 
had plied his oars there ever since 1784, a period 
of sixty-five years, He told me I was the millionth 
man who had crossed his ferry, and offered me a 
glass of whiskey in honor of the event.—[Ep.] 

2 Brigadier-General James Clinton, brother of 
Governor George Clinton, of New York. 


-the scene of much excitement 


stretches Staten Island. Between the two 
islands on the left, is seen the Narrows, 
with Sandy Hook faintly visible in the ex- 
treme distance. 

The Battery was a part of old Fort 
George, built in colonial times. It was 
in the 
autumn of 1765, when America was 
glowing with intense indignation on ac- 
count of the attempted enforcement of 
the famous Stamp Act. Cadwalader 
Colden was then acting Governor of New 
York. Of course he was bound to en- 
force the act. The press and the people 
became more and more vehement in their 
denunciations ‘of it, and as the day ap- 
proached for it to go into operation, the 
public clamor against it was so great that 
the Governor felt compelled to receive 
the Stamps within the fort, wherein he was 
residing, to prevent their destruction. 
James McEvers, who had been appointed 
by the government, stamp distributor, was 
admonished that it would be better for 
him to resign, for the people had resolved 
that no stamps should be distributed. 
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The garrison of Fort George was then 
strong, and under the command of Gen- 
eral Gage, then chief captain of the 
British troops in America. Colden had 
strengthened the fort and replenished the 
magazine, and assured McEvers that he 
should be protected in the performance of 
his official duties, Informed of these 
things, the people were made very indig- 
nant. They assembled in great numbers 
in front of the fort and demanded the sur- 
render of the stamps to their appointed 
leader. On a refusal being given, they 
burned the effigy of Colden where the 
City Hall Park now is. The meeting of 
citizens assumed the proportions and fury 
of a great mob. They rushed back to 
the fort, and seizing Colden’s fine coach, 
. dragged it to the open space in front. 
Then they tore down the wooden fence 
that surrounded the Bowling Green, made 
a pile of it, cast the coach upon it and 
burned the whole together They then 
desolated the house and garden of Major 


James, of the Royal Artillery, a little way 
out of town. His seat was known as 
Ranelagh, and stood near the intersection 
of Anthony street and West Broadway. 
So awed were the officials that they made 
no attempts to distribute the stamps. 
When, in 1770, an equestrian statue of 
King George, made of lead and gilded, 
was set up on a pedestal in the Bowling 
Green,’ an iron picket fence was erected 
around the circular plat. That pedestal and 
fence are seen in the picture. When the 
war for independence was _ kindling, Gov. 
Tryon was residing in the fort in a house 
built for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernors of the province. On the first of 
January 1774, that house was burnt, the 
Governor and his family barely escaping 
with their lives. One of them, a servant 
girl, named Elizabeth Garrett, did not 
escape, but perished in consequence of 
tarrying too long to save her clothes. Gov- 


' See page 510, Vol. II. of the Recorp. 
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ernor Tryon lost in cash, plate, jewels, 
&c., property valued at over $30,000. 
His daughter was cast out of a low window 
by Mrs. Patterson and saved, and a soldier 
of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers caught them 
both as they came down from the window. 
Colonel Edward Fanning, Governor 
Tryon’s secretary, lost considerable prop- 
erty. He saved the papers belonging to 
the office of the Surrogate. The Great 
Seal of the Province was raked out of the 
ashes on the evening after the fire. The 
barracks in the fort were immedfately re- 
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built, and were the structures within the 
walls, seen in the picture. 5 

On the evening after the Declaration of 
Independence was read to the different 
brigades of the Continental Army, then 
in New York, a mob of soldiers and citi- 
zens pulled down the statue of the King 
from the pedestal, and knocked off the 
round tops of the iron posts of the fence 
around the Bowling Green, which were 
afterward used as cannon-balls. The’ 
statue was broken up and a part of it was 
converted into bullets for the use of the 
patriots. 


AMERICAN SCALPS. 


Mr. Editor :—In my answer to the 
inquiry of a correspondent in the HistTori- 
CAL REcoRD, which you published in the 
November number, I observe a few slight 
errors which I here notice. On page 485, 
on the ninth line from the bottom of the 
second column it reads, ‘‘and that a few 
facts, &c.’’ It should read, ‘‘ and not a 
few facts, &c.’’ I think Colonel John But- 
ler invariably spelled Seneca—Sa-na-ke. 
On page 486, in the sixth line from the 
bottom of the second column, where this 
name occurs, it is terminated with the let- 
ter c, which does not belong there. On 
page 488, in the seventh line from the 
bottom of the first column, ‘‘ David Fon- 
da’’ should have been Douw Eonda. 

In addition to what testimony I ad- 
vanced, going to prove that the Canadian 
branch of the British government paid a 
bounty for American scalps in the war of 
the Revolution, I may here add some cor- 
roborating testimony. Campbell, in his 
Annals of Tryon County, on page 114 of 
that work, published in 1831, introduces 
in a note, a part of a letter from General 
James Clinton to his wife, dated July 6, 
1779, which reads as follows :—‘‘I have 
nothing further to acquaint you of, except 
that we apprehended a certain Lieutenant 
Henry Hare and a sergeant Newburry, 


both of Colonel Butler’s regiment, who 
confessed that they left the Seneca country 
with 63 Indians and two white men, which 
divided themselves in three parties ; one 
party was to attack Schoharie, another 
party Cherry Valley and the Mohawk river, 
and the other party to skulk about Fort 
Schuyler [now Rome] and the upper part 
of the Mohawk river, 40 take prisoners or 
scalps. 1 had them tried by a general 
court-martial for spies, who sentenced 
them both to be hanged, which was done 
accordingly, at Canajoharie, to the satisfac- 
tion of all the inhabitants of that place 
that were friends to their country, as they 
were known to be very active in almost all 
the murders that were committed on these 
frontiers. They were inhabitants of Tryon 
county, had each a wife and several child- 
ren, who came to see them and beg their 
lives.’’ One or both of them resided near 
Fort Hunter, in the present town of 
Florida. J, 

Now who can doubt that General Clinton 
believed that those prisoners and scalps 
which the hostile party named might se- 
cure and take to Canada, were not there 
to be liberally paid for ? 

But Campbell gives more satisfactory 
evidence of the enemy’s paying for scalps. 
Dr. Moses Younglove, who was a surgeon 




















in General Herkimer’s brigade of militia, 
and who was made prisoner at the battle 
of Oriskany, August 6, 1777, made an affi- 
davit, after his return home, respecting his 
own treatment and that of his fellows, and 
closes it as follows: ‘* This deponent was 
informed by several sergeants orderly on 
Gen. St. Ledger, that /wenty dollars were 
offered in general orders for every Ameri- 
can scalp.’’ 

After his return from captivity, Dr. 
Younglove wrote a poem descriptive of the 
scenes and sufferings he had witnessed, 
which is given in the appendix of Camp- 
bell’s Annals, from which we make the 
following extract. It is descriptive of the 
arrival of the tribe which made him a 
prisoner, at their home in the West :— 


“ Their glad return through all the place was told; 
Next morning they convene both young and old; 
The band equipt in all their war parade, 

Into the town a formal entry made. 

They led me up, triumphing with delight, 

With all their spoils and trophies of the fight, 
Except the scalps ; for those they had their pay, 
From British agents ere they came away.” 


Dr. Younglove was a man of good repute, 
stood high in the estimation of the public, 
and died, greatly respected, at the city of 


1 After the capture of York or Toronto, in Can- 
ada, late in April, 1813, the Parliament House there 
was burned, by whom it is not known. It is sup- 
posed the building was fired by one who was made 
indignant by beholding, it is alleged, hanging upon 
the walls of the hall of the Legislative Council of 
Canada, a human scalp! The fact of the scal 
having been there, could not be truthfully denied, 
and Auchinleck, a British writer, in his History of 
the War of 1812, published in Toronto in 1850, 
intimates, without the shadow of a fact for the in 
sinuation, that the scalp in question had been taken 
by Commodore Chauncey, from the head of a 
British Indian, “shot while in a tree,” he says, 
during the advance of the Americans on the town. 
Opposed to this assertion is a letter written by Com- 
modore Chauncey, from Sackett’s Harbor, to the 
Secretary of the Navy, on the 4th of June, 1813, 
in which he says :— 

‘* T have the honor to present to you, by the hands 
of Lieutenant Dudley, the British standard taken 
at-York on the 27th of April last, accompanied by 
the mace over which hung a human scalp. ‘These 
articles were taken from the Parliament House by 
one of my officers, and presented tome. The scalp 
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Hudson. He had a good opportunity to 
know the truth of what he stated, and who 
doubts his word ? 

The reader will remember that our bor- 
der strife began in 1777, but that later in 
the war the bounty offered (so says a world 
of tradition) was not so large, except for 
officers and committee-men. Twenty dol- 
/ars was the stipulated price offered during 
the war for the person or scalp of a mem- 
ber of the Schoharie Vigilance Committee ; 
and that the same was offered for some of 
the Mohawk Valley Committee, if not for 
all, we have had repeated testimony. That 
price was offered for Colonel Fisher’s scalp, 
and as it was secured in 1780, we have no 
doubt it commanded that price ; as doubt- 
less did the scalp of Colonel Alden, which 
the Indians secured at the destruction of 
Cherry Valley, in 1777. 

There can be no doubt but what the en- 
emy preferred to deliver a committee-man 
in person, if practicable, because it might 
trouble them at times to prove they had 
such a man’s scalp and not that of an or- 
dinary citizen.' 

J. R. Sms. 

Fort Plain, N. Y., Feb. 1874. 






I caused to be presented to General Dearborn,”’— 
Autograph Letter in the Navy Department, Wash- 
ington City. 

General John Armstrong, who was the Secretary 
of War at that time, writing in 1836, says: “One 
regimental standard was (by some strange confusion 
of ideas) sent to the Navy Department, and one 
human scalp, %prize made, as we have understood, 
by the Commodore, was offered, but not accepted, 
as a decoration to the walls of the War Depart- 
ment.”’—Votices of the War of 1812,1.,132. Gen- 
eral Dearborn wrote: ‘A scalp was found in the 
Executive and Legislative Council-chamber, sus- 
pended near the Speaker’s chair, accompanied by 
the mace,””—WViles’s Register, 1V,, 190. Comment- 
ing on this, Niles said: “The mace is the emblem 
of authority, and the scalp near it is truly symboli- 
cal of the British power in Canada.” 

The Canadian people had nothing to do with such 
barbarian practices, and should not bear any of the 
odium. If British writers would fairly condemn 
the wrong-doings of their rulers, they would be 
more just to their fellow-subjects. It is not pleas- 
ant to put these things on record, but when a men- 
dacious writer attempts to shift the guilt from the 
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ORIGIN OF THE WEATHER REPORTS. 


Now that daily weather reports and pre- 
dictions, with apparatus for thereby bene- 
fiting commerce and agriculture, form a 
part of the regular machinery of our Na- 
tional Government, an account of the ori- 
gin of that system of observation and re- 
ports forms an important chapter in our 
National History. In the following com- 
munication to the Mew York Daily Times 
may be found an epitome of the history 
of that system :— 


Sir: 

To such of your readers as may be de- 
sirous of knowing the history of the pre- 
sent system of telegraphic meteorology, I 
would recommend reference to the article, 
by Prof. Cleveland Abbe, in the August 
number (for 1871) of Zhe American Jour- 
nal of Science, in which the subject is dis- 
cussed and references and dates given that 
cover the whole question. According to 
this article, the first published suggestion 
on this subject appears to be that of Prof. 
William C. Redfield, in The American 
Journal of Science for September, 1846, 
where he states that ‘‘in the Atlantic 
ports, the approach of a gale may be made 
known by means of the Atlantic telegraph, 
which probably will soon extend from 
Maine to the Mississippi.’’ The next 
mention of the subject is found in the 
Smithsonian Report for 1847,*in an article 
by Prof. Elias Loomis, to wit: ‘‘ When 
the magnetic telegraph is extended from 
New York to New Orleans and St. Louis, 
it may be made subservient to the protec- 
tion of our commerce, even in the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge of 
storms.’’ &c. Still, according to. Prof. 


shoulders of his own countrymen to those of others, 
by a statement which has not the shadow of either 
truth or probability for a foundation, and charges 
American officers of both the Army and Navy with 
deliberate falsehood, a sense of justice seems to re- 
quire just such proofs as Mr, Simms and this note 
furnish.—[ Eb. ] 


Abbe’s views, expressed in the article re- 
ferred to, the real matter for consideration 
is as follows :— 

‘* However frequently the idea may have 
been suggested of utilizing our knowledge 
by the employment of the electric tele- 
graph, it is to Prof. Henry, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, that the credit is due of 
having first actually realized this sugges- 
tion (as acknowledged by the Vienna Aca- 
demy of Sciences. ) 

‘The practical utilization of the results 
of scientific study is well known to have 
been in general greatly furthered by 
the labors of this noble Institution, and 
from the very beginning Prof. Henry has 
successfully advocated the feasibility of 
telegraphic storm warnings. The agitation 
of this subject in the United States during 
the years 1830-1855, may be safely pre- 
sumed to have stimulated the subsequent 
action of the European meteorologists. It 
will be interesting to trace the gradual 
realization of the earlier suggestions of 
Redfield and Loomis, in the following ex- 
tracts from the annual Smithsonian Re- 
ports of the respective years :-— 

‘1847. ‘The extended lines of tele- 
graph will furnish a ready means of warn- 
ing the more northern and eastern observ- 
ers to be on the watch for the first appear- 
ance of an advancing storm.’ 

‘©1848. ‘As a part of the system of 
meteorology, it is proposed to employ, as 
far as our funds will permit, the magnetic 
telegraph in the investigation of atmo- 
spherical phenomena. * * * * The 
advantage to agriculture and commerce to 
be derived from a knowledge of the ap- 
proach of a storm by means of the tele- 
graph has been frequently referred to of 
late in the public journals; and this we 
think is a subject deserving the attention 
of the Government.’ 

‘1849. ‘Successful applications have 
been made to the presidents of a number 












of telegraph lines to allow us at a certain 
period of the day: the use of the wires for 
the transmission of meteorological intelli- 
gence. = * % © 8% * Mere 
they [certain instruments, &c.] are com- 
pleted, the transmission of observations 
will commence.’ [It was contemplated to 
constitute the telegraph operators the ob- 
servers. ] 

‘*1850. ‘This map [an outline wall 
map] is intended to be used for presenting 
the successive phases of the sky over the 
whole country at different points of time, 
as far as reported.’ 

‘* 1851. ‘Since the date of the last re- 
port, the system particularly intended to 
investigate the nature of American storms, 
immediately under the care of the Institu- 
tion, has been continued and improved.’ 
The system of weather reports thus inau- 
gurated continued in regular operation 
until 1861, when the disturbed condition 
of the country rendered impossible its fur- 
ther continuance. Meanwhile, however, 
the study of these daily morning reports 
had led to such a knowledge of the prog- 
ress of our storms, that in the Report for 
1857, Prof. Henry writes :— 

‘*1857. ‘We are indebted to the Na- 
tional Telegraph Line for a series of obser- 
vations from New Orleans to New York, 
and as far westward as Cincinnati, which 
have been published in the Avening Star 
of this city. We hope in the course of 
another year to make such an arrangement 
with the telegraph lines as fo be able to 
give warnings on the eastern coast of the 
approach of storms, since the investiga- 
tions which have been mace at the Insti- 
tution fully indicate the fact that as a gen- 
eral rule the storms of our latitude pursue 
a definite course.’ 

‘It would seem, therefore, that nothing 
but the disturbances of the late war 
prevented our having had ten years ago a 
valuable system of practical storm warn- 
ings. Even before peace had been pro- 
claimed, Prof. Henry sought to revive the 
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systematic daily weather reports, and in 
August, 1864, at the meeting of the North 
American Telegraph Association (see their 
published Report of Proceedings), a paper 
was presented by Prof. Baird, on behalf of 
the Smithsonian Institution, requesting the 
privilege of the use of the telegraph lines, 
and more especially in order to enable 
Prof. Henry ‘to resume and extend the 
Weather Bulletin, and to give warning of 
important atmospheric changes to our sea- 
board.’ In response to this communica- 
tion it was resolved ‘That this Association 
recommend * * * * to pass free of 


charge, * * _ brief meteorological re- 
ports * * forthe use and benefit of the 
Institution.’ On the communication of 


this generous response, preparations were 
at once made for the laborious undertak- 
ing, and the inauguration of the enter- 
prise was fixed for the year 1865. In 
January of that year, however, occurred 
the disastrous fire which so seriously em- 
barrassed the labors of the Smithsonian 
Institution for several following years: it 
became necessary to indefinitely postpone 
this meteorological work, which indeed 
had through its whole history been carried 
on with most limited financial means, and 
was quite dependent upon the liberal co- 
operation of the different telegraph com- 
panies, 

‘*TIt will thus be seen that without 
material aid from the Government, but 
through the enlightened policy of the tele- 
graph companies, and with the assistance 
of the munificent bequest of James Smith- 
son, ‘for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge,’ the Smithsonian Institution, 
first in the world, organized a comprehen- 
sive system of telegraphic meteorology, 
and has thus given first to Europe and 
Asia, and now to the United States, that 
most beneficent national application of 
modern science, the Storm Warnings.”’ 

X. Y. Z. 

Washington, Dec. 11, 1873. 
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NOTES AND QUERTES. 


A PHILOLoGICAL Qurstion.—On _ the 
certificate of membership of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, engraved in Paris in 
1783, by J. J. Le Veau, from a drawing 
by Auguste le Belle, is a figure of Fame, 
on a cloud, blowing a trumpet, from 
which flutters a loose scroll. On the scroll 
were engraved the words Pa/am nunciata 
libertas A. D. 1776. So it was on all im- 
pressions from the plate until the year 
1785, when the word /dertas was changed 
into 4bertat’s. Some person, who supposed 
the original word to be incorrect, caused 
the letters “#s to be crowded into the space 
occupied by the final sin 4dertas. Will 
the learned reader tell us which is the cor- 
rect word, according to the meaning of 
the sentence? Can any historical anti- 
quary tell us by whom the alteration in 
the plate was made ? L. 


THe DotLtar-Mark.—Can any reader 
of the Recorp explain the origin of the 


$ or dollar-mark ? 


‘¢ INTERVIEWING’’ Firty YEARS AGo.— 
The present fashionable process of boring 


individuals by means of that mental auger . 


—‘‘interviewing,’’—is not the invention 


1 Mathew Carey was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
January 28,1760, By an odd caprice of his father, 
twenty-five trades were thrown open to the lad. 
At the age of fifteen he chose that of printing and 
bookselling. He soon added authorship to his 
other acquirements, by writing and publishing, 
when only seventeen, a pamphlet on duelling. 
Shortly afterwards there appeared from his pen an 
address to the Irish Catholics on their oppression 
by the Penal Code. This inflammatory document 
was at once suppressed, and its author was obliged 
to make a hasty exit from his native land. He 
fled to Paris, and becoming acquainted with 
Franklin, was employed by him in his private 
printing office at Passy. Subsequently he re- 
turned to Ireland, and edited the Freeman’s Four- 
nal. In 1783 he established the Volunteer’s 
Journal. By the bitterness of his attacks on Par- 
liament, he was indicted for libel, and again ex- 
patriated himself. On this occasion he came to 
America, landing in Philadelphiain November 1784. 
With the assistance of Lafayette, he was soon en- 
abled to start the Pennsylvania Packet, Carey, 
being his own reporter, was the first editor in this 


of modern journalists, if we may believe 
the quaint autobiography of that rare old 
printer and editor, Mathew Carey.' From 
this production I extract the following, in 
which he relates his futile attempts to in- 
duce John Adams, and Thomas McKean, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, to be ‘ inter- 
viewed,’’ not once, but as often as he 
might apply the auger. It reads with a 
peculiar relish, and has all the merit of 
modern enterprise and modesty in such 
case made and provided :— 

‘*T take this opportunity to state a pro- 
position which I made on a former occa- 
sion to Mr. Adams. When I was first in- 
troduced to him by Mr. Shaw, his quon- 
dam Secretary, I was charmed with the 
various anecdotes which he poured out 
from the full-fraught stores of his recollec- 
tion—some ante-revolutionary, some revo- 
lutionary, and some of more recent date. 
I was grieved to reflect on the likelihood 
of these important materials for history, 
many of them probably known only to 
himself, being consigned to oblivion by 
his death, then, in all human probability, 
not far distant. I proposed a simple mode 
of preservation; to hire, if agreeable to 
him, an amanuensis—pay him five hundred 


country to give correct reports of legislative de- 
bates. He afterwards published the American 
Museum, which meeting with but little encourage- 
ment, soon came to grief. In 1791 he commenced 
the business of bookselling in a small way. Two 
years after the city was visited by that terrible 
scourge, the yellow fever, and he was appointed a 
member of the board of health. From facts and 
data gathered while thus employed he wrote his 
“History of the Yellow Fever in 1793.” To his 
constant and untiring aid, Bishop White was much 
indebted for the founding of the first American 
Sunday School Society in 1796. To his fertile 
mind is given the credit of conceiving the idea of 
an organization of the publishers of the country, 
which was the foundation of the present Book 
Publishers’ Association.. Dr. Francis, in his 
charming volume, “Old New York,” alludes in 
fitting terms to Carey’s efforts in this direction. 
His active brain found vent through his ever ready 
pen, not only in his works upon history, biography, 
&c., but also in his numerous articles and pam- 
phlets upon the prominent topics of the day. 
—([W. J. B.J 












dollars a year, and his board—station him 
as near to Mr. Adams’s house as I might 
find practicable—and let him attend on 
the venerable gentleman, when he was 
disposed to enter on the details of the 
valuable stories in his possession—a pro- 
cedure ordinarily agreeable to ‘‘ narrative 
old age.’’ He declined acceding to my 
proposal, which is, assuredly, greatly to 
be deplored; as innumerable anecdotes 
and incidents, which might and would 
have thus been preserved, are probably 
lost for ever. 

‘‘T made a similar proposition to Gov. 
Thomas McKean, through the medium of 
his son, Judge Joseph McKean, with the 
same ill success.’’ 

Mr. Carey closes this disastrous account 
of professional enterprise with the naive 
comment :— 

‘*In neither case was I actuated by mo- 
tives of profit, although the speculation 
would probably have proved a lucrative 
one.”’ 

Surely a novel and effective way to deal 
with ‘‘ narrative old age,’’ and most pro- 
fitable to the—‘‘ interviewer,”’ 

W. J. B. 

QUEEN OF PaMUNKEY.—In my search I 
stumbled upon an item in Force’s Tratts, 
vol. i., article ‘‘ List of those executed 
for the Bacon Rebellion,’’ in regard to 
the ‘‘ Queen of Pamunkey,’’ of whom you 
have an article in January REcorD. 

The item is this: Of those executed. 
One Wilford, an interpreter, that fright- 
ened the Queen of Pamunkey from y’ 
lands she had granted her by the Assem- 
bly, a month after peace was concluded 
with her. 

Montpelier, Vi. 

BETHLEHEM D1arist.—In response to 
the query of F. M. B. (vide A. H. R., 
vol. iii. p. 35), I would state that, in 
all Moravian congregations or settlements, 
daily entries were made of the events of 
each day of the year, The ‘ Diarist’’ of 
the congregation at Bethlehem, Penna., 
recorded the following under date of Sep- 


M. D. G. 
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tember 23, 1777: ‘‘The whole of the 
heavy baggage of the army, in a continu- 
ous train of seven hundred wagons, di- 
rectly from camp, arrived, under escort of 
two hundred men, commanded by Colonel 
Polk, of North Carolina. They encamped 
on the south side of the Lehigh, and in 
one night destroyed all our buckwheat, 
and the fences around the fields. The con- 
voy was a lawless party of North Caro- 
linians and Virginians. The wagons were 
under orders to return, after unloading, to 
Trenton, for the stores there deposited. 
Among other things brought here were the 
church bells from the city of Philadelphia. 
The wagon which conveyed the State House 
bell broke down in the street, and had to be 
unloaded.”’ 

Owing to all the large buildings being 
used for hospital and other purposes, I 
presume the bells did not remain long in 
the town, but were, as soon as transporta- 
tion could be obtained, taken to Allen- 
town, three miles distant. La Fayette, 
General Woodford, Colonels Armstrong, 
Bannister, Elliot, and Henry Laurens, 
Richard Henry Lee, John Hancock, Sam- 
uel and John Adams, and other delegates 
to Congress, were sojourners in the town 
at this date. 

Joun W. Jorpan. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 10, 1874. 





PowELL’s PAINTING OF THE BATTLE 
or Lake ErieE.—On arecent visit to 
Washington, my attention was called to 
the painting of the Battle of Lake Erie, 
lately placed over the stairway, near the 
United States Senate Chamber. The 
prominent feature of the picture and a// 
that gives it character—for the ships are 
badly and dimly drawn—is the boat in the 
centre, in which Perry is being pulled 
away from his shattered flag-ship, the 
Lawrence, to the Niagara. The figures 
in the boat are full of action and expres- 
sion, and cannot be too highly com- 
mended. The stars and stripes borne on 
the dow of the boat, however, do not re- 
present an historical fact, for in none of 
the accounts of the action is it stated they 
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were hoisted, though in all accounts it is 
said that Perry left the ensign of the Law- 
rence flying, and was pained to see it 
hauled down in token of surrender after 
he had reached the Niagara, and that 
hauling Lawrence’s motto flag (of ‘* Don’t 
give up the Ship’’) down, he wrapped it 
about him as he went into the boat. That 
flag is now preserved at the Naval Aca- 
demy at Annapolis, and the artist could 
have obtained a correct representation of 
it, 

It is not the naval custom to hoist the 
ensign in the bow of a boat, but at the 
stern. There is, however, a greater de- 
parture from historical accuracy in that 
the flag has but thirteen stars and thirteen 
stripes, when it is a well known and es- 
tablished fact, that our naval vessels and 
forts were furnished with flags of fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes throughout the war 
of 1812-14, that number of stars and 
stripes having been established by law 
in 1794, and not changed until 1818. 
The flag of Fort McHenry and of the 
United States brig Enterprise, exhibited 
before the New England Historic, Genea- 


logical Society last summer, attest the fact, 
and show how the stars were placed, and 
the extent of the Union to rest on the ninth 
or red stripe. 

It is not too late for the artist to correct° 


this error in the flag. As pictures are 
often appealed to as evidence of certain 
facts, as near an approach to accuracy 
should be had, as is consistent with a 
poetical representation of the scene. 
Peale’s and Trumbull’s pictures are often 
referred to as showing the disposition of 
the stars in the union of our flag when 
first established. Yet the pictures of the 
surrender of Cornwallis and Burgoyne, in 
the Rotunda at the Capitol, have in the 
unions of the flags, stars of six, eight and 
ten points, looking more like miniature 
suns than stars, when it is well known that 
from the very adoption of the New Con- 
stellation, its blazon was stars of five 
points. G. H. P. 


January 29, 1874. 
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Mason AND Drxon’s Ling, (REcorD, 
VOL. 2, PAGE 509).—The East and West 
line between Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
was marked by stones set up at the end of 
every mile from the place of beginning to 
the distance of 132 miles, every five-mile 
stone having on the side facing the north, 
the arms of the Proprietaries of Pennsyl- 
vania graved thereon, and on the side facing 
the south, the arms of Lord Baltimore. 
The intermediate stones were marked with 
the letter P, on the north side, and the 
letter M. on the south side. These stones 
were brought from England, and were 
hewn from that variety of calcareous rock 
known as Oolite or Roe-stone, and are of 
a lightish-gray color. They are generally, 
so far as the writer has observed, in a 
good state of preservation, although some 
of them have been much defaced by relic- 
hunters chipping off portions of them. 
They generally stand about two feet above 
the ground, and are from ten to twelve 
inches square, and are fluted on each 
side. 

The first of these five-mile stones is on 
the farm of Joseph Gracey, about half a 
mile west of the village of Lewisville, in 
Elk township, Chester county. The next 
is near the residence of William P. Brown, 
about four miles south of the borough of 
Oxford, Chester county, and one hundred 
and seventy yards east of where the public 
road known as the Limestone road, lead- 
ing from Oxford southward, crosses the 
state line. This latter stone can be very 
readily reached, by taking the Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore Central Railroad to 
Oxford, and from thence by private con- 
veyance. J. S. FurHey. 

West Chester, Pa. 


Editor American Historical Record :— 
I was happy to observe, in the January 
number of the REcoRD, a very clever en- 
graving of the Medal, or Frontlet, pre- 
sented by Charles II: to the Queen of Pa- 
munkey. It is one of the most interesting 
relics of its kind, and you will be glad to 
learn that it is still carefully preserved by 














its present owner, Mrs. Maria S. Morson, 
of Warrenton, Virginia. She tells me 
that it was purchased by Mr. Arthur Mor- 
son, a Scotch merchant then residing in 
Virginia, from a Pamunkey Indian. For 
three generations and upwards, has this 
relic remained in the possession of the 
Morson family. The tradition is that it 
was fastened to a purple-velvet turban, and 
secured by silver chains. Turban and 
chains are gone; but the four rings, by 
means of which it was held in proper posi- 
tion, stillremain. ‘Through the kindness 
of Mrs. Morson this frontlet was for some 
time in my possession; and only recently 
did I return it to her. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the 
‘counterfeit presentment’’ of this valuable 
and beautiful relic has been so accurately 
portrayed in the pages of your admirable 
and always welcome Journal. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES C. JONES, JR. 
New York, Feb. 16, 1874. 


CoLtoneL MoncktTon’s GRrave.—Atten 
tion has lately been called to the condition 
of the grave of Colonel Monckton, in the 
burial-ground of the Freehold Meeting- 
House, in Monmouth county, N. J. 
should be properly cared for, for Monck- 


ton, though a foeman to the Americans 
when he fell, mortally wounded in the 
battle of Monmouth, near there, on the 
28th of June, 1778, was a gallant officer, 
and a man of irreproachable moral charac- 
ter. He was in the battle of Long Island 
at the close of August 1776, where he was 
shot through the body, and lay for many 
weeks, lingering on the verge of death. 
He recovered and was promoted to Colonel 
for his gallantry on that’occasion. At the 
head of his grenadiers on the field of 
Monmouth, he kept them silent until they 
were within a few rods of the Americans, 
when waving his sword he shouted, ‘ For- 
ward to the charge !’’" Our General Wayne 
was on his front. At the same moment 
‘** Mad Anthony’”’ gave a signal to fire. A 
terrible volley poured destruction upon 
Monckton’s grenadiers, and almost every 
Vout. III.—g 
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British officer fell. Amongst them was 
their brave leader. Over his body the 
combatants fought desperately, until the 
Americans secured it and bore it to the 
rear. 

Colonel Monckton’s body was buried 
on the day after the battle about six feet 
from the west end of the Meeting-House, 
upon a foundation stone of which his name 
was rudely cut. When I visited his grave 
many years ago, the only monument that 
marked the spot, was a plain board, painted, 
red, much weather-worn, on which was 
drawn, in black letters, the inscription seen 
in the picture of it here given. The board 
had been prepared and set up some years 
before by a Scotch schoolmaster named 
William Wilson, who taught the young 
people in the school-house upon the green 
near the old Meeting House. I made a 
sketch of the monument, and herewith pre- 
sent it. 
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MONCKTON’S GRAVE. 


‘* KNow-Nortuincs.’’—I remember that 
the leaders of the ‘‘ Know-Nothing ’’ party 
years ago, used to shout, ‘‘ Put none but 
Americans on guard!’’ and gave the 
words as those uttered by Washington. 
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Did he utter these words? and if so, on 
what occasion ? QUERIE. 

Answer.—The words alluded to were 
probably the following, contained in a 
circular letter of the Commander-in-Chief, 
addressed to the Colonels of the different 
regiments of the Continental Army, at the 
close of April, 1777, calling for men to 
form his Life-Guard under a new organiza- 
tion of that corps: ‘‘I am satisfied there 
can be no absolute security for the fidelity 
of this class of people ; but yet I think it 
most likely to be found in those who have 
family connections in the country. You 
will therefore send me none but natives.” 
This was put forth a few months after 
Thomas Hickey, an Irishman, who was one 
of the Life-Guard, had been hanged in New 
York for attempting to cause the death of 
Washington, by poison. 


SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI.—This So- 
ciety, founded in the summer of 1783, 
consisted of a General Society and State 
Societies. Are there any State Societies 
now in existence? If so, in what states 
do they exist, and how strong is the mem- 
bership in each state? ORDER. 


Editor of the American Historical Re- 
cord: 


Dr. (EvisHa) Dicx.—I desire to call 


your attention to an error in regard to the 
nationality of Dr, Dick in your magazine 
for November 1873—p. 507—where you 
state he was a native of Scotland. 

Dr. Elisha Dick was a sonof Archibald 
Dick, of Marcus Hook, Delaware county, 
in Pennsylvania. 

I find by the records at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, that Archibald Dick, above 
referred to, purchased the estate upon 
which he resided, near Marcus Hook, of 
Mary Morris, of the city of Philadelphia, 
August 3, 1771, for £456, and by an ad- 
vertisement in the ‘* Pennsylvania Packet’’ 
of July 1, 1779 (in which he threatens to 
horsewhip a defamer of his official char- 
acter), he was an Assistant Deputy Quarter- 
Master-General in the army of the Revo- 


lution. He dates his letter June 28, 1779, 
from ‘‘ Liberty Hall,’’ Chester, Pa. 

His will is on record at West Chester, 
bearing date February 9, 1782, and was 
proved April 23, 1782, so that he died be- 
tween those dates. He appears to have 
had but the two children mentioned in his 
will; Dr. Elisha Dick,”“mentioned in your 
article on the death of Washington, and 
Thomas Dick. Dr. Dick sold his one 
undivided half of the Marcus Hook prop- 
erty to Isaac Dutton, April 29, 1783, for 
£985 in gold and silver. Thomas Dick 
made partition with Dutton March 23, 
1787, and sold out in parcels, and about 
1789, removed to West Chester, near 
which town his great-grandson, Franklin 
A. Dick, Esq., a well known member 
formerly of the St. Louis Bar, has now his 
country residence. 

Archibald Dick in his will emancipates 
his slaves, and gives each a legacy in 
money. One who seems to have been a 
favorite, and is called ‘‘ Cuff,’’ was made 
a charge upon his estate ; and lived to see, 
at an extreme old age, the great-grand- 
children of his old ‘‘ Massa,’’ and died at 
Chester. 

In the 12th Colonial Records of Pennsyl- 
vania, p. 306, Persifor Frazer, Esq., (after- 
wards a Brigadier-General) is spoken of as 
the Commissioner of Purchases of the 
Army (April 5, 1780), and Reading 
Howell and Archibald Dick, Esqs., as 
Assistants. 

Thomas Dick, Esq., son of Archibald, 
was at one time a prominent member of 
the Easton Bar. He was admitted to the 
Bar of Chester county, July 9, 1790, and 
in 1798 returned to Chester. He married 
Pheebe Brinton, of Chester county, and 
introduced her initial B into his name. 

The late Archibald T. Dick, Esq., of 
the Delaware county Bar, resided at Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, and his son Franklin A. 
Dick, Esq., now resides in Philadelphia. 

I would be much pleased if the ‘‘ Friend”’ 
who wrote to the Editor of the RrEcorp, 
would state upon what authority he found 
the statement that Dr. Dick was a native 














of Scotland, as the family do not know 
from whence his father, Archibald Dick, 
came. We do know that he was the 
owner of fine blooded horses, imported 
from England. In the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Packet,’’ of May 4, 1772, he advertises 
that he has purchased the ‘‘noted full- 
blooded horse Dove, imported from Eng- 
land by Dr. Hamilton,’’ and on May 17, 
1773, a similar notice set forth, that he 
has at ‘*‘ Marcus Hook,’’ the horse PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER, without exception the 
greatest beauty in America, and in the 
‘** Pennsylvania Gazetteer ’’ of October 5, 
1769, it is stated ‘‘ Mr. Dick entered his 
Grey Horse, for a race at Centre Course.”’ 
‘*In the American Stud Book it is stated 
that Mr. Dick imported from England the 
horse ‘* Suim.”’ 

As to Dr. Dick, his son, we only know 
that he resided at or near Alexandria, 
Virginia. ‘That he was a physician of 
skill and high standing, and a personal 
friend of President Monroe, and attended 
General Washington in his last illness, 

J. Hitt Martin. 

BARBARA FRrietcHIE.—In the REcorRD 
for November is an interesting article on 
‘*Stonewall’’ Jackson, concluding with an 
account of Barbara Frietchie, as Based 
upon John G. Whittier’s celebrated poem. 
The incidents upon which this poem .{s 
founded I have reason to believe never 
occurred. The facts of the story as I 
know them are founded upon the testi- 
mony of a lady who resided during the 
war in Frederick, Maryland, and who was 
in a position to know the whole truth of 
the matter. She was, in fact, acquainted 
with the aged heroine, and accompanied 
her to the gallery when her photograph 
was taken after her name had been made 
famous by Mr. Whittier. It is said that 
Barbara Frietchie, a staunch friend of the 
Union cause, lived in a family whose sym- 
pathies were strongly with the South, and 
that during the march of a detachment of 
Northern troops through the town, Bar- 
bara Frietchie waved a Union flag from 
her window, in spite of the efforts of the 
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other members of the family to prevent 
her. Mrs. Southworth, the sensational 
romancist, having learned these facts, 
probably slightly colored in their trans- 
mission from mouth to mouth, wrote to the 
poet an account still more highly colored, 
and the result was the poem which has 
been so justly admired. If this statement 
is erroneous, and if the poet’s account is 
the true one, there must certainly be per- 
sons still living who were eye-witnesses of 
the occurrence, and Mr. Whittier himself 
must be able to give his authority if the 
one herein quoted is a mistake of my in- 
formant. ‘The editor of the Recorp also, 
if I mistake not, relates the story as a 
matter of history, in his work on the 
Civil War, and he doubtless can furnish 
evidence to substantiate it, if it has any 
foundation in reality.’ If, however, no 
such testimony can be procured, the poem 
of Barbara Frietchie belongs of right 
among the beauties of romance, not the 
facts of history. 


F. S. D. 
Philadelphia. 





AmaziaH Goopwin.—In the paper giving 
the names of the last survivors of the pen- 
sioned soldiers of the Revolution, published 
in the ‘‘Record’’ for December, 1873, 
I find the following : — ; 

‘“¢ AMAzIAH Goopwin, of York, Maine 
is presumed to have died in the latter part 
of 1863, when he would have been nearly 
103 years old. Born in Somersworth, N. 
H., where he volunteered in 1776-7, and 
was engaged in various services at Ports- 


1 When, in the autumn of 1866, the editor of 
the RECORD was in Frederick, he made the sketch 
of the house in which he was told Barbara Frietchie 
lived, and which is published in his “ History of 
the Civil War,” page 466, vol. II., and in the 
RECORD, page 497, vol. I]. Whilst making in- 
quiries concerning the event in question, in the 
immediate vicinity of the house, he met in a gro- 
cery store a woman who said she was a cousin of 
Barbara, and gave the same version of the story as 
that in Whittier’s poem, The editor neglected to 
take the name of his informant, who appeared to 
be an intelligent woman, about fifty years of age. 
He did not suppose, at the time, that any question 
as to the accuracy of the story would be raised. 
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mouth, N. H., at West Point and Stony 
Point, N. Y. ; was at the latter place at the 
time or immediately after the treason of 
General Arnold.”’ . 

Unless there were two soldiers of the 
name from York, Maine, in the Revolution, 
the great age arrived at as above is a mis- 
take. On page 35 of ‘‘ The Preble Family 
in America, 1636 to 1870,’’ I have given, 
on the authority of Mr. Alexander MclIn- 
tire, of York, my informant, a story of 
Amaziah Goodwin, the son of Samuel and 
Judith (Preble) Goodwin, who was born 
in York, April 22, 1739, and was sergeant 
in a company of volunteers raised by Capt. 
Derby, in 1775. He was present at the 
battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. The 
following is the story, as narrated to me by 
Mr. McIntire in 1850 :— 

** When a brisk and incessant firing was 
heard from Breed’s Hill on the morning 
of the 17th of June, 1775, Col. Scammon’s 
regiment was held in readiness to march, 
and every moment orders were expected to 
march to Charlestown Heights. Time 
passed, the firing increased, but no orders 
came ; at length Sergeant Goodwin, from 
his great anxiety to be with the combat- 
ants, requested Captain Derby to permit 
him, with a few volunteers from the compa- 
ny, to march to the heights. Derby refused, 
telling him all would soon have to march. 
Again Goodwin asked, and to go alone, 
and was so earnest and importunate that 
Derby consented to his going, provided he 
could obtain the consent of Col. Scammon. 
Goodwin sought the colonel, and would 
not leave him till he obtained his written 
permit, and was instructed by the colonel, 
if he succeeded in reaching our lines, to 
say Col. Scammon was waiting orders to 
march. On his return to Captain Derby, 
highly delighted with his success, Joshua 
Grant asked the captain’s permission to let 
him accompany Goodwin, which, as they 
were neighbors and particular friends, he 
granted, but would allow no other man to 
leave the company. 

‘* It was not long before the two friends 
were on the battle-ground. Before reach- 
ing the lines, when several rods distant 
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from the American intrenchments, Good- 
win received a musket-ball in the neck, 
which nearly brought him to the ground. 
As he recovered himself, Grant asked if he 
was wounded. Goodwin replied that he 
did not know, but on untying his necker- 
chief, he found the ball buried in the knot 
which fastened it to his neck. They then 
both went into the lines and there re- 
mained, using their muskets, and were 
among the last that left the hill.”’ 

In 1819 Mr. McIntire made out a decla- 
ration for the purpose of obtaining a pen- 
sion for Sergeant Grant, who then related 
to him the same story, and added :— 
‘* Goodwin has gone, and don’t need a 
pension. If he had had command of 
Scammon’s regiment, ’tis my opinion that 
the British would not have gained posses- 
sion of Bunker’s Hill.’’ 

It would appear from this story that this 
Amaziah Goodwin deceased before 1819. 

Capt. Wm. F. Goodwin, U.S. A., under 
date October 3d, 1870, wrote me :— 

**Amaziah Goodwin resided in York. 
The site of the house he lived in is still 
visible, and the old well near it. Ten 
days since, I stood by it. He moved from 
York to Limington, Maine. He had a 
second wife, by whom he had two sons. 
He had four children by his first wife.’’ 

In a printed genealogy of the Good- 
wins, of which he sent me a proof-sheet, 
he says :— 

*¢ Amaziah Goodwin, the son of Samuel 
Goodwin and Judith, daughter of Benja- 
min Preble (my great-grandfather), was 
born April 22d, 1739; and married first, 
Nov. 11, '1763, Mary Bracy, of York; 
second, Nov. 21, 1778, Sarah Butler, of 
Frenchman’s Bay.’’ 

The children of Amaziah and Mary 
(Bracy) Goodwin are recorded among the 
baptisms of the church records at York, as 
follows :— 


June 19, 1777, Mary, 
7-7 6S 6 6B, oe > 


dau, of Amaziah and Mary Goodwin. 
oe ‘ 
il “e “e ames, 


“o ‘ “ 


‘ orge, oe 
Feb, 7, 1778, Avson, I think, ¥ - 


These children are evidently entered on 



















the records at the dates named, from me- 
mory, by the clergyman. 
By his second wife, Sarah Builer, his 
children were :— 
Amaziah, born Feb. 
Jan. 15, 1870. 
William, Sarah, Louisa, Jeremiah, Bar- 
tholomew. 


22, 1784; died 


G. H. P. 


WHo was THE AuTHOR?—In the year 
1787, Mathew Carey published in the 
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‘Pennsylvania Herald’ the following 
lines. Who was the author? 


ON THE PILLARS: OF THE GALLERY AT Mount 
VERNON. 

Eight columns here his humble roof adorn, 

But on thirteen his ponderous fame is borne. 

Our simple ‘orms the silver floods reflect, 

Their towering heads the mighty world affect. 

His mind serene, and strong, like yonder waves 

As clear, as deep, adorns the land it saves. 

Potowmack rears his hoary head well pleased 

To view the heroe which his banks has raised, 

And the wronged genius of th’ Atlantic shore, 

Proud of her son—forgets the ills she bore. 





[James WILKINSON."] 


Philadelphia, Dee. 29, 1815. 

Dear Friend :— 

Your letter of the 14th inst. has just 
come to hand, and extorts from me the 
confession of my delinquency. Iam in 
debt to you two letters, and have no plea 


1 James Wilkinson was a native of Maryland, 
where he was born in 1757. Hestudied the medical 
art in Philadelphia, and after the battle of Bunker's 
Hill, he hastened to Cambridge and entered the 
army as Captain in Read’s New Hampshire regi- 
ment. He was with Arnold in the Northern De- 
partment in 1776; was in the battles of Trenton 
and Princeton, and after the surrender of Burgoyne, 
he was sént by Gates to Congress with a verbal ac- 
count of that event. He was then on Gates’s staff as 
Adjutant-General of the Northern Army. For 
that service he was breveted Brigadier-General, 
and was appointed Secretary to the Board of War. 
Joining with Gates in his intrigues against Wash- 
ington, he left the Board of War and was made 
Clothier-General of the army. -Settling in Ken- 
tucky after the war, he became active in civil and 
military affairs in the Mississippi Valley. Continu- 
ing in the military service, he was .active in the 
Northwestern Territory, and in 1792 was commis- 
sioned a Brigadier-General, and in 1798 was made 
General-in-Chief of the Army. As joint commis- 
sioner with Governor Claiborne, he received 
Louisiana from the French in 1803, and was made 
Governor of that Territory in 1805. He success- 
fully opposed and exposed the revolutionary schemes 
of Burr in the Southwest, and in the spring of 1813 
was commissioned a Major-General. After per- 
forming good service in the Gulf region, he was 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


to offer for my silence but the variety, ex- 
tent and pressure of my engagements. 
Keep the Prospectus’ until I call for it, 
and pray extend it all in yonr power ; my 
friends in other quarters are making exer- 
tions to render it highly profitable to me. 
Four subscribers only in your towns and 
villages each, would make 4oo or 500. 


ordered to the Northern frontier, where he was 
unsuccessful as a leader, owing partly to his in- 
temperate habits and constant disagreement with 
General Wade Hampton, On the reduction of the 
army in 1815, he was discharged, and immediately 
set about writing that remarkable book, in three 
volumes, entitled “Memoirs of my own Times,” 
in the publication of which he was assisted pe- 
cuniarily, by General Stephen Van Rensselaer (the 
Patroon) of Abany, who also subscribed for fifty 
copies of the work. The first volume only con- 
tain “ Memoirs” proper, the other two being 
taken up with documents and details of a court- 
martial by which he was tried in 1811, on charges 
of having received bribes from Spain and of compli- 
city with Burr, and by which he was acquitted. 
Having acquired large estates in Mexico, he 
went to that country, where he died near the city of 
Mexico, on the 28th December 1825. General 
Wilkinson was elegant in person and manners, full 
of strong prejudices, unsparing and often unjust in 
his judgment and expressions concerning his o 
ponents, and not always scrupulous as to facts in 
mantaining his opinions, The above letter is a fair 
specimen of his usual free comments on the char- 
acters of his cotemporaries.—[ ED. ] 


2 Prospectus of his “ Memoirs,” which were 
published by subscription, in 1816.—CEp.] 
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When the assembly meets you will cer- 
tainly be able to collect such facts respect- 
ing the dirty Dog, Brown,' as may enable 
me to exhibit him to the public in his true 
character as an indelible reproach to the 
contemptible cuckold who made him and 
a dishonor to the cloth he wears. 

I am obliged by your little detail of 
operations at Queens Town, and must re- 
quest of you to extend it to the minutiz, 
which may enable me to give a clear au- 
thentic sketch of the Campaign. I de- 
light in virtue, and to render justice to 
Gen. Van Rensselaer, will be to indulge 
my dominant passion. 

Give mea succinct account of the place 
in all its parts—the orders issued, the force 
employed or to be employed at the various 
points of attack, the means prepared for 
the execution, the force actually engaged 
on the adverse side, our force which re- 
mained unengaged at Lewis Town and un- 
der Smyth.? I never heard of the plan 
before, but it was most judiciously con- 
ceived and could not have failed if, as you 
say, all had done their Duty. You must 
spare no pains to collect facts and docu- 
ments to enable me to illustrate this trans- 


! General Jacob Brown, whose better conduct in 
the war had made Wilkinson’s failures more con- 


spicuous ; therefore the latter was Brown’s jealous. 


enemy.—[Eb.] 

2 Alexander Smyth, a native of Ireland, who 
lived in Virginia, and who entered the American 
army in 1808, In 1812 he held the commission of 
Brigadier-General, but his incompetence on the 
Niagara frontier was so conspicuous, that he was soon 
removed from the army, He was afterward a mem- 
ber of Congress, and died in Washington City in 
1830. General Smyth’s military bulletins on the 
frontier were ridiculous because of their bombast 
and great promises, suceeded by small performance. 
A wag published a squib in the New York “ Even- 
ing Post,’ concerning “General Smyth’s Bulletin 
No. 2,” as follows :— 

Just so! (and every wiser-head 
The likeness can discover,) 

We put a chestnut in the fire, 
And pull the embers over ; 

A while it waxes hot and hotter, 
And eke begins to hop, 

And after much confounded pother, 
Explodes a mighty Pop /” 

8 Lieutenrnt-Colonel John Chrystie, who arrived 
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action, which the prejudiced and factious 
labor to misrepresent. A Captain Roach 
of this city, who was greafy wounded in 
the affair, speaks most highly of Christie ;*° 
says he charged the 41st B. Reg‘ and 
killed Brock. I wish you to be extremely 
particular in what relates to yourself; in- 
dulge no false modesty when speaking to a 
Father and a Friend ; speak of yourself as 
a third person, and conceal no word or 
act. A diagram of the theatre on which 
this piece was acted, would be acceptable, 
to show the River, the opposite heights, 
the crossing of your detachment, Queens 
Town and Lewis Town, the Enemy’s 
position, and the shifting of the scene 
from the attack to the surrender. Wool 
knows much of this operation, as does 
Malcolm,* and what they say will be 
credited. I amthe more particular on 
this subject, because I have been just in- 
formed that a summary view of the late 
war will be out in a few days, in which 
justice will not be rendered, either to 
yourself or the Patroon.® 

I have the satisfaction to tell you that 


-my friend Duane,’ without changing his 


principles, has found himself compelled to 


on the battle-field at Queenstown Heights (Oct. 13, 
1812) in the afternoon, and took command of the 
13th regiment, when Captain John E. Wool, who 
had ledthe charge in which Brock was killed in 
the forenoon, retired across the river, for a bullet 
had passed through both his thighs, and he ha: 
been bleeding and fighting many hours. Captain 
Wool was the brave General Wool of our day, 
whose last military exploit was the taking of Nor- 
folk from the Confederates, in the late Civil War. 
Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer, to whom this 
letter was written, had been severely wounded and 
taken from the field early in the morning, and 
Captain Wool, the senior officer, in the absence of 
Colonel Chrystie, took command of the storming 
party. Van Rensselaer was the chief of the ex- 
pedition.—[ Bp. ] 

* Captain Richard M. Malcolm, of the 13th regi- 
ment, He was also wounded in one of his thighs 
by a musket-ball.—[Ep. | 


5 General Stephen Van Rensselaer, the last of 
the patroons or proprietors of manors held under 
the laws of primogeniture, in the state of New 
York.—[Eb.] 


6 Colonel William Duane, who was born near 















abandon the ruling powers, because of the 
secrecy, hypocrisy and perfidy with which 
all their projects are masqued. He has 
exposed Dallas', who is the greatest scoun- 
drel of the pack, for no other cause, but 
because he has talents to be so, and he will 
expose and oppose Madison and Monroe 
without reserve. They are, in fact, sap- 
ping the Constitution to extend their influ- 
ence, to increase their patronage, and per- 
petuate the Presidency in Virginia and the 
Southern states ; and if we cannot accom 
plish a resurrection of public virtue and a 
recurrence to first principles, the glorious 
fabric established on the blood of your an- 
cestors will be prematurely demolished. 
Jackson, Tompkins and Crawford? are 
spoken of for President, as well as Mon- 
roe. The first is the only man among 
them who possesses a spark of honor, in- 
dependence and disinterested patriotism, 
but his education, habits and manners unfit 
him for the office. Clinton® is the only 
character who can save the country, and 
if your state will make him Governor and 
support him for the Presidency, Pennsyl- 
vania will join you and he will be elected, 
as you may count on the full vote of Mary- 
land and Delaware. 

I am determined to expose the 
by the publication of his correspondence 
with me when at Waterford, and bringing 
itin contrast with his letter to Armstrong. 
Can you tell me what this last rascal is 
about, and what his full-blooded scoundrel 
Brother Ambrosia means to do? I have 
no secrets at present, as I care for nought 


4 





Lake Champlain, in the state of New York; taken 
to Ireland by his widowed mother and there well 
educated ; amassed a fortune in India, which was 
confiscated because of the opposition to the local 
government, of a newspaper called ‘“* The World,” 
which he edited, and in 1795 came to Philadelphia, 
where he ably edited the “ Aurora,” the leading 
organ of the Democratic party. ‘That was in 1798, 
and’ he continued its editor until 1822. Colonel 
Duane died in Philadelphia in November, 1835.— 
[Ep.] 

1 Alexander James Dallas, who was at the head 
of the Treasury and War Departments at the time 
when this letter was written. By his patriotic and 
energetic labors from the autumn of 1814, he had 
placed the finances of the country on a safe founda- 
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under Heaven but truth, virtue, honor and 
my friends ; and therefore it is merely to 
conceal from my enemies that they may 
not profit by a knowledge of my opinions 
and designs, which induces me to caution 
you to reserve. My respectful regards to 
your dear good lady and your daughters. 
Ever Yours, 


fret hee 


Col. S. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Direct your letters in future to Frank- 
ford, Pennsylvania, as I now live at the 
three-mile stone, near the Red Hart, on 
the road to the city. 





[WiLLiAM THOMPSON.*] 
From the collection of Rev. Dr. Murry, of Car- 
lisle, Pa. 
Phila., 13th March, 1781. 
Dr. Magaw, 

I got to the city Thursday last, very un- 
well, owing to my getting wet sundry 
times on the Road. I am recovering, and 
hope soon to be quite hearty, I have not, 
as yet, been able to do anything with my 
own or your Acc‘, and have my doubts 
about succeeding with either, at this time. 

The news of the Day is that a large 
Fleet and Army from France, are said to 
be in Chesapeake Bay. The Torys say it 
is a Fleet from New York. A few Hours 
will determine which it is.6 The taking 





tion. These were in a deplorable state when he 
entered the Treasury Department. He was a po- 
litical opponent of Wilkinson, and that was suffi- 
cient to draw forth his calumny.—[ED.] 

2 General Andrew Jackson, Daniel D. Tompkins 
and William H. Crawford. 

8 De Witt Clinton, who was elected Governor 
of the state of New York in 1817. Being opposed 
to the war, he was the peace candidate for the 
presidency in 1812, when Madison was elected.— 
[Ep.] 

* The name is illegible. 

5 For a brief sketch of General William Thomp- 
son, see RECORD, vol. II. page —. 


® Only a sixty-four gun-ship and two frigates, 
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of St. Eustatia is a severe stroke on the 
American Trade. Fifty American Vessels 
were loaded and ready to sail, when Rod- 
ney attacked the Place, 15 of which were 
from Philadelphia.’ 

Everybody in good spirits and sure that 
Cornwallis will be taken before he can 
reach the sea-shore at any place. And it 
is brought that the Marquis will soon have 
Arnold and his Garrison in safe Posses- 
sion.” 

The affair of my Rank is not yet men- 


[JoHN BRaDsTREET.*] 
Albany, June 2, 1764. 


Sir :-— 

Having on many occasions experienced 
your zeal and attachment for his Majestys 
service, and the Public welfare, I do 
hereby put into your care and charge, all 
and everything now in my care, as D. Q. 
M. General, aud you will deliver nothing 
to any person whatsoever, but by an or- 


P. S.—Collect all the 
public debts against my 
return and acquaint Gen- 
eral Gage of this appoint- 
ment. 


To Mr. Puirie SCHUYLER. 


under Admiral de Tilley, who had been detached 
from Newport to capture Arnold, who was then at 
the head of a British and Tory marauding force in 
Virginia.—[Eb. } 

1 Admiral Rodney with a British land force un- 
der General Vaugham, had lately captured the 
Dutch island of St. Eustatius, a small West India 
island, very wealthy, and of considerable commer- 
cial importance, The value of the captured mer- 
chandise was estimated at $15,000,000, besides 
250 vessels, many of them with rich cargoes on 
board, It had free ports, and was the general 
depot of West Indian and American products.— 


[Ep.] 


2 La Fayette, Baron de Steuben and General 
Wayne were then in Virginia, at the head of a 
considerable body of troops, to oppose Cornwallis, 
who had joined Arnold in ravaging the State. But 
the Earl was not driven from the Virginia penin- 
sula until July, nor captured until October.—[Eb. ] 


§ John Bradstreet was, at the time this letter was 
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tioned in Congress, but I have reason to 
believe I shall have every justice done me. 
I inclose you a paper, and am, with my 
high Compliments to Mrs. Magaw & all 
friends at Carlisle. 
Yours, very sincerely, 


OD char 





der from, or directed from the Comman- 
der-in-Chief. You will mind to forward 
to Schenectady or Crown Point anything 
directed to be sent thither. 

If the wood does not hold out for the 
troops the usual summer allowance, you 
must provide so that they do not want. 
All persons employed under my command 
as D. Q. M. General, are hereby com- 
manded to obey your orders. 

I am, sir, your most humble servant, 


2274 


written, fifty-three years of age, having been born 


in 1711. In the expedition against Louisbourg, 
Cape Breton. in 1745, he was the Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Colonel Pepperell’s regiment of New 
York troops. He was well acquainted with the to- 
pography and the condition of Louisbourg and its 
vicinity, and was extremely useful in giving infor- 
mation as to the best point of attack. Bradstreet 
was made a Cantajn in the British regular army the 
same year, and in 1746 was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of St. John’s Newfoundland. He was 
active in the Quarter-masters Department during 
the French and Indian war form 1754 to 1762, and 
was from 1758 Quartermaster-General of the Pro- 
vincial Army. He served through the war and re- 
mained in the army receiving the commission of, 
Colonel in 1762, and Major-General in 1772. The 
charge which he gave to Schuyler, in this letter, 
was in consequence of his going as a leader 
against the Western Indians, with whom he nego- 
tiated atreaty of peace in September the same 
year.—[En.] 











SOUTHERN HistoricaAL Society. — A 
meeting was held in Baltimore on the 
evening of the 7th of February, in behalf 
of the Southern Historical Society, which 
was largely attended, and at which there 
was manifested great interest in the pro- 
posed labors of that Society, which have 
for their avowed object the collection of 
undoubted facts concerning the late Civil 
War, and the correction of errors in state- 
ments made by historians of that War. 
This is a laudable object, for “uth should 
be courted assiduously, at all times, and 
especially in teaching posterity concerning 
contemporary events, Among the speakers 
on that occasion were S. Teakle Wallis, 
of Baltimore, and Wade Hampton, of 
South Carolina. Both gentlemen are en- 
titled to a candid hearing, for both were 
active participants in the war, the former 
in civil life and the latter in military 
life. 

Mr. Wallis entered very warmly into the 
contest at the beginning of the war, and 
was one of the most eloquent of the 
speakers on the platform erected in Monu- 
ment Square, on the afternoon of the day 
when citizens of Baltimore attacked Mas- 
sachusetts troops in April, 1861. With 
Mayor Brown, W. P. Preston, and others, 
standing under a white flag bearing the 
arms of Maryland, Mr. Wallis assured the 
citizens that no more Northern troops 
should pass through that town, and ad- 
vised them to pass quietly to their homes. 
He was one of a committee who hast- 
ened to have an interview with General 
Scott and President Lincoln, at Washing- 
ton, urging upon the latter, in the most 
earnest manner, a course of policy which 
would give peace to the country, and espe- 
cially the withdrawal of all orders contem- 
plating the passage of troops through any 
part of Maryland for the defence of the 
Capital. 

General Hampton is a very popular lead- 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


er now, as he was during the civil war, of 
those who were opposed to the govern- 
ment at that crisis in the life of the nation, 
and, therefore, his words may properly be 
regarded as the expression of the feelings 
of the people he represents. The follow- 
ing is a report of a part of his speech, 
given in a New York journal :— 

‘* By the co-operation of all who have 
not lost faith or hope in the cause, the end 
will be secured. Is this not worth strug- 
gling for? Are we willing that the hands 
that usurped our institutions should stig- 
matize us? Are we of the South ashamed 
of our history? No, thank God, we are 
not! We have given most of the names 
that illume the history of this country, and 
in looking through the annals of the past 
are proud of the achievements and efforts 
exhibited in our downfall. When shall it 
all be blotted out? When the women 
cease to strew flowers on the graves of 
their dead, and when Sydney Johnson, 
Jackson and Lee are forgotten? Shall they 
who are sleeping be called rebels and 
traitors? It is due to the cause, to our- 
selves, to our forefathers, our children, the 
living and the dead, that we place our- 
selves right. True, I believe, if we wrote 
only our side, we might make mistakes, 
but not so many, by any means, as the 
other side. But what we want, and will 
have, is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help us God! 
This Society can be increased in useful- 
ness after it has extended to every town in 
the South, and carried enthusiasm to every 
quarter; the archives of the war being 
gathered, geographical, topographical, and 
other studies can be made. ‘Then those 
who say, ‘I want to hear no more war, I 
am a live man, and don’t deal in dead 
issues,’ may be able to tell in what way the 
South can be improved, and we will hear 
him.’’ Hampton also said that he had been 


very much gratified by a letter from a Bos- 
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toniau, asking to be enrolled as a member 
of the Southern Historical Society. 


New York HiIsToRicaL SociETy.—At 
the regular meeting of this Society, held 
on the evening of the 3d of February, an 
interesting paper was read by Dr. J. C. 
Welling, President of Columbia College, 
Washington City, on the subject of the 
‘* Documentary Evidence of the so-called 
Declaration of Independence, alleged to 
have been made by the people of ‘Meck- 
lenberg County, N. C., on the 2oth of 
May, 1775.’’ In that address he attempted 
to show that the alleged Declaration made 
on that day was spurious ; but that a series 
of resolutions, of the same purport, adopted 
at a convention in ‘Mecklenberg county, 
on the 31st of. May, 1775, were genuine. 
The Recorp will have something to say 
on that subject hereafter. 

SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI.—On Mon- 
day evening, the 23d of February, the 
‘*New York State Society of the Cincin- 
nati,’’ celebrated Washington’s Birthday 
(which, this year, fell on Sunday), at Del- 
monico’s, in New York City, where they 
had a sumptuous dinner and several good 
speeches. In the absence of the Hon. 
Hamilton Fish, the President, William L. 
Popham, the Vice President, occupied the 
chair. ‘There were about seventy-five per- 
sons present, including invited guests. 
Among the latter were General Silas Casey 
and Dr. Samuel Hart, of the Massachu- 
setts Society; Francis Barber Ogden, of 
the New Jersey Society, and quite a num- 
ber of veterans of the War of 1812. Let- 
ters of regret for inability to be present, 
from several distinguished men, among 
them President Grant, were read. 

At the conclusion of the repast the fol- 
lowing sentiments were proposed and re- 
sponded to, as follows ; ‘‘ The Memory of 
Washington,’’ William W. W. Evans; 
** The Memory of those who Founded our 
Society ;’’ ‘‘The Memory of our De- 
ceased Brethren,’’ John W. Greaton ; 
‘* The Memory of the Gallant Spirits who 
Fell on the Battle-fields of the Revolution, 
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and in our Second War of Independence,”’ 
Gen. Alexander Webb, of the New York 
College; ‘‘The President of the General 
Society of the Cincinnati,’’ William H. 
Crosby ; ‘‘ Our Sister Societies,’’ Dr. Sam- 
uel Hart, of Massachusetts Society ; ‘‘ The 
Original Thirteen States,’’ Charles H. 
Ward ; ‘The Church and our Literary 
Institutions — Religion and Education,’’ 
Rev. Dr. Hutton; ‘‘The Army and 
Navy,’’ General Silas Casey. In response 
to the toast to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary read the President’s 
letter of regret. An address was delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Willett. 

The following are the officers of the 
Society :— 

President.—Hamilton Fish, LL. D. 

Vice President.—William L. Popham. 

Secretary. —Rev. Marinus Willett, D. D. 

Treasurer.—John W. Greaton. 

Assistant Treasurer. — Herbert Gray 
Torrey. 

Chaplain.—Rev. Mancius S. Hutton, 
D. D. 
Physician.—A\exander Clinton, M. D. 


Frienps’ Historica Society.—The 
Friends or Quakers of Philadelphia have 
formed an association for the purpose of 
collecting and preserving manuscripts of 
every kind and other literary productions 
which may throw light upon the history 
of that Society. This is a most laudable 
movement, and, if successfully carried on, 
will do much toward giving additional in- 
terest to the history of our country, for 
that Society, in England and here, have 
done much in the moral work of moulding 
our free institutions. They have done 
noble work in the. Christian Church, and 
in the formation of the civilization of to- 
day. The lofty principles of the Found- 
ers of the Society, announced in all their 
teachings and exhibited in much of their 
practice, have permeated the whole body 
of the Christian Church, because they are 
grounded in justice, mercy: and truth, the 
sure foundation of Christianity itself. It 
must be conceded by those who are fa 
miliar with the daily life of the Friends, 

















as a body, that no denomination of Chris- 
tian, considering the comparatively small 
number of individuals who compose that 
Church, have done so much toward the 
establishment, in American society, of 
true Christianity as epitomized by the 
‘¢ Golden Rule,’’ as they. This is saying 
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much, but not more than the experience 
and observation of the writer will fully war- 
rant him in saying. It is to be hoped that 
Friends elsewhere will organize auxiliary 
or independent Historical Societies, and 
work diligently in the collection of his- 
torical materials. 





pas To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Correspondents of 
the REecorD will please send their communications 
to the Epiror, directed to “The Ridge, Dover 
Plains P. O., N. Y.” 


CorRECTIONS.—With the exercise of the greatest 
vigilance, it seems impossible to prevent errors of 
statement as well as typographical, appearing in the 
RecorD. Happily its character is such that errors 
occurring in one number may be corrected in a sub- 
sequent number. It will be considered a favor 
when errors shall be pointed out. 

In the January number, a correspondent stated 
that Lindley Murray, the grammarian, was born in 
England, Several correspondents have called the 
attention of the Recorp to this error, One at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (O. B. H.), writes :-— 
“ He was born at ‘ Dixon’s Ford,’ about 12 miles 
from Harrisburg, Dauphin county; Pennsylvania, 
then Lancaster county (near Hummelstown), A 
great family of Murrays were there from 1750 and 
on until after the Revolution, Two of them were 
colonels in it, and half-a-dozen captains,” 

Another, of the same city (W. H. S.), writes :— 
“How or where this information was derived, we 
know not, but we do know that Lindley Murray, 
the grammarian, was born on the Swatara, about 10 
miles from the present city of Harrisburg. His 
father was among the earliest settlers of that locality. 
Heretofore this fact has never been disputed.” 

A correspondent at Harrisburg calls attention to 
other errors, as follows, which are chiefly typo- 
graphical :— 

“On page 13, in a foot-note, it is stated that 
‘William Bingham was the first United States 
Senator (with William Maclay) from Pennsylva- 
nia.’ Robert Morris with William Maclay were 
the first.- 

“On page 14, in a foot-note giving the names of 
the Representatives of the last General Assembly 
of the Province of Pennsylvania, Samuel Mackay 
should be Samuel Maclay, afterward U. S. Senator 
from Pennsylvania, James Finney should be James 
Finley; T. Chrogan should be T. Croghan ; dij 
Medly should be J. M/eily ; Tames McCreighl should 
be James McCreight. 
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NOTES. 


A PotisH FLaG.—Early in the current year, 
Mr Gustavus Remak, of Philadelphia, deposited in 
the National Museum in the State House, in that 
city, a Polish flag, of which the subjoined letter 
gives a history. The name and deeds of Kos- 
ciuszko, who fought under a banner like it, for the 
liberties of Poland (and which he never forgot 
while fighting for the cause of liberty in America), 
as well as those of Pulaski, who at home had 
fought under a similar banner, gives to this flag an 
interest to Americans, and a title to a place in the 
National Museum, The letter is dated “ January 
12, 1874,” and is addressed to Colonel Etting, 
chairman of the “Committee on Restoration of In- 
dependence Hall,” as follows :— 


Dear Sir; In response to your note of the 8th 
instant, referring to a Polish flag now in your keep- 
ing, I proceed to give you the facts connected with 
its history as far as I remember them. 

During my thirty-five years’ residence in this 
city, I have occasionally been engaged with others 
throughout,the United States, in rendering aid to 
patriots of the Polish cause, or in assisting their 
helpless widows and orphans. Although entirely 
and exlusively devoted to American linstitutions, 
my heart could never refuse a hearing to the op- 
pressed men, women and children in the far distant 
country of my nativity. The Polish. residents of 
Philadelphia (perhaps not quite thirty in number) 
formed, some years ago, a Polish Association, and 
celebrated for the last time, I think, on the 30th of 
November, 1863, the anniversary of the Polish Rev- 
olution of 1830, by a dinner, at which, by the unani- 
mous and urgent request of the members of the As- 
sociation, I presided and which was attended by a 
number of gentlemen of this city, including some 
city officials, The flag now in your keeping—a 
fac simile of the standard of ancient Poland (under 
which the great Sobieski, in 1673, defeated the 
Turks and saved Vienna and Europe from the 
sword of the Saracen)—was made in this city for 
the Polish Association, by Messrs. Horstmann, and 
was exhibited on the occasion of the anniversary 
celebration. From that time until within a few 


weeks, I had not seen it, having, in fact, for the 
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last ten years, scarcely seen a member of the Polish 
Association, which has ceased to exist. It appears 
that the flag, having been in charge of a member 
of the Association, who died several years ago, was 
temporarily placed in charge of the Commissioner 
of City Property. 

Some few weeks ago I was called upon bya 
Pole, resident of this city, who expressed the ap- 
prehension that an effort would be made to obtain 
it surreptitiously and without the consent of those 
who had contributed to it, and begging me to in- 
tercede. I called upon Mr. Pugh, the Commis- 
sioner of City Property, and we found the flag in 
the steeple of the State-House, or rather in the 
room occupied by the bell-ringer. The Pole, on 
behalf of his countrymen, expressed the wish that 
I, as the largest contributor, should have it, and 
take it to my house. I preferred, however, pre- 
senting it to the National Museum. 

The’ anciént standard of Poland—a country that 
gave the services of the great Kosciuszko and the 
blood of Pulaski to the cause of American Inde- 
pendence—seems to deserve a place in an Ameri- 
can National Museum. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Gustavus REMAK, 


A MARVELLOUS MovEMENT.—A movement now 
in progress in some of our Western States will 
figure in our history as one of the most marvellous 
events which has ever taken place in the social life 
of our Republic. It is a warfare upon intemper- 
ance, by women—a sort of Amazonian expedition 
against a monster dragon which is deyouring men’s 
souls, bodies and estates, and desolating the most 
beautiful gardens of domestic life, all over the 
land. The war has been undertaken by women, 
who are most interested in the destruction of the 
dragon. It was commenced in a small town in 
Ohio, at the suggestion of Dr. Dio Lewis, and has 
spread from it, in every direction, like an infectious 
disease. Large numbers of women are now en- 
gaged in it, not only in small towns but in large 
cities, like Cincinnati. They hold meetings for 
prayer and exhertation, not in churches or in pub- 
lic halls, but in the streets and in drinking saloons. 
They “beard the lion in his den.” They form 
processions, marching through the streets; and 
when they cannot obtain admission to a saloon, 
they kneel down on the side-walk and pray, and 
stand and sing hymns before the shops of these 
pests of society, They have already succeeded in 
closing -hundreds if not thousands of dram shops, 
and in a vast number of instances, have caused the 
conscience-stricken keepers to sign a pledge of 
total abstinence from any use of intoxicating liquor 
as a beverage. They make the subject a great 
moral question, not a political one. They ask the 
selfish, trading polititions to stand aloof, for the 
cause is too holy to be touched by their unclean 
hands. So dignified, so lofty, so entirely self-sac- 
rificing has been the conduct of these women, that 
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they command the respect, nay, the reverence of 
every good citizen; and eyery shaft of ridicule 
which has been htrled at,them by unthinking writers 
and speakers, has rebounded from their polished 
shields of faith, into the- bosoms of their assailants, 
Their defiance of conyentional notions of pro- 
priety in their movement attests their zeal and 
heroism. At the time of this writing, (Feb. 23d) 
the movement is spreading all over the Northwest, 
and there »re signs of auxiliary movements in 
Eastern States. It reminds one of those mighty 
religious convulsions in the Middle Ages, when 
whole communities, even whole cities would be 
swept by them, causing all business to be suspended ° 
and everything to be controlled by that reigning 
idea, 

When we consider the fact, officially stated, that 
in one year the liquo: traffic sends 100,000 persons 
to prison; reduces 200,000 children to a state 
worse than that-of orphanage; sends 60,000 peo- 
ple to a drunkard’s grave, and makes 600,000 
drunkards, the importance of destroying the mon- 
ster, is apparent. And it is equally apparent that 
these women mean to kill the dragon. ‘The saloon 
keepers in Shelbyville, Ohio, gave the women pub- 
lic warning, that if they interfered with their busi- 
ness by obstructing their side-walks by their prayer 
meetings, they or their husbands would be prose- 
cutedfor damages. The women replied :— 

“‘ Gentlemen, you threaten us. We answer in the 
kindness of our hearts. You warn us to cease 
praying and singing in the vicinity of your saloons, 
because, as you suggest, it causes a loss of money 
to you. Permit us to answer by saying that it is 
yow who are destroying our property, consuming 
our resources, interfering with our peace, sapping 
our health, blocking up our side-walks and streets 
with your drunken men, and putting us to tens of 
thousands of dollars expense to restrain and punish 
the criminals you make.” 


FisH CULTURE.—The State Board of Agricul- 
ture, in Illinois, recommended the Legislature of 
that State to take measures for stocking its waters 
with useful food fishes. N 


Birps.—A catalogue of American birds, lately 
made, shows that there are about 4000 species on 
the American continent, from the North polar 
waters to Cape Horn. 


FisHING.—Herr Von dem Boone, announces in 
a Berlin paper, that he is engaged on an extensive 
treatise on the subject of fishing with the hook and 
line, as used in England and in this country. 


WASHINGTON’s HoNnors.—-A_ correspondent 
quotes the following superscription :—‘ George 
Washington, Esq., LL. D.,” and inquires “At 
what college did Washington receive the honorary 
degree of LL. D.?” He also inquires: ‘* Was 
Washington a marshal of France ?” 

The Recor 1s not aware of any authentic ac- 
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count of the honorary title of Doctor of Laws havy- 
ing been conferred upon Washington... Nor has it 
a knowledge of any record of his having been 
made a marshal of France. It has sometimes been 
asserted, but upon insufficient authority, that he 
was made a general in the French army, so that he 
might rank Rochambeau, when he came with 
French troops to America, as the Count was a 
Lieutenant-general. There are no intimations of 
such appointment in any official documents with 
which the writer is acquainted. Two days after 
Rochambeau’s arriyal at Newport, Rhode Island, 
he wrote a letter to Washington announcing that 
arriyal, which opened as follows: “ Being ordered 
by the King, my master, to come and put myself 
under your command, I arrive with the deepest 
feelings of submission, of zeal, and of veneration 
for your person, and for the distinguished talents 
which you display in supporting an ever memorable 
war, * * We are now, Sir, under your 
command.” Rochambeau seems to have received 
a simple order from the French monarch to place 
himself under the command of Washington. That 
was sufficient, , 

Another correspondent writes on the same sub- 
ject: “Ina portrait of Washington, which I have 
seen, where he is represented in the uniform of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the United 
States, in the Revolution, he has a light blue ribbon 
worn across the breast. As that was a badge of ‘a 


marshal of France, is it not presumptive evidence 
that Washington had received such appointment 


from the King?”’ Our correspondent will find, by 
turning to column 1662 of volume II., Fourth Series 
of Force’s American Archives, a General Order, 
dated ‘* Headquarters, Cambridge, July 14, 1775, 
Countersign, /nverness,”’ in which is the following 
sentence :— 

“ There being something awkward as well as im- 
proper in thecGeneral Officers being stopped at the 
outposts /asked for passes by the sentries, and obliged 
often to send for the officer of the Guard (who, it 
sometimes happens, is as much unacquainted with 
the Generals as the private men) before they can 
pass in or out, it is recommended to both officers 
and men, to make themselves acquainted with the 
persons of all the officers in general command; 
and in the meantime, to prevent mistakes, the Gen- 
eral Officers and their Aides-de-camp will be dis- 
tinguished in the following manner: The Com- 
mander-in-Chief by a light blue ribband worn 
across the breast between his coat and waistcoat; 
the Majors and Brigadier-generals by a pink rib- 
band, worr in like manner; the Aides-de-camp by 
a green ribband.” 

An ingenious attempt has been made to discover 
the origin of this “ ribbon of blue,” in which one 
writer directs the inquirer to some facts in the history 
of the Scotch Covenanters, He alludes to the his- 
torical fact that when Gustavus Adolphus, King of 
Sweden, was fighting vigorously for Protestantism, 
many Scotchmen joined his standard. His favorite 


* 


flat blue bonnets.” 
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corps were clad in duff and blue. Leslieand others 
who were in the Swedish army at that time, brought 
back to Scotland the highest veneration for the 
Protestant champion, and he and others wore the 
uniform of buff and biue, in the troubles that en- 
sued in that country. Some of the shrewd Scotch 
clergy of the famous League and Covenant, whose 
banner of blue bore the arms of Scotland, turned 
this to advantage, by associating that banner and 
its motto: “ For Christ’s Crown and Covenant,” 
with the holy warfare of Gustavus. Either from the 
causes just mentioned, or from a freak of fancy, 
the officers of the army of the Covenant wore buff 
coats and é/ue scarfs, “ and the private men,” says 
the historian, “ wore a blue ribbon for the horse- 
men around their necks, with the spanners [wrench- 
es] of their firelocks in place of an order or medal, 
and the footmen a bunch of blue ribbons on their 
It is further stated that the 
ladies of Aberdeen, opposed to the League, put 
blue ribbons around the necks of their lap-dogs, 
and called them “ Covenanters,” 

Because Washington had, at the time of issuing 
the order, just taken command of a band of patriots, 
engaged in supporting a “ League and Covenant” 
against the oppressions of that same England, it is 
suggested that his mind naturally turned to the old 
Scotch League and Covenant, whose leaders wore 
a‘ ribbon of blue,” and that, therefore, he chose 
that for his own badge. The parole, “ Inverness,” 
is pointed to as another fact in support of this 
theory. It is the name cf an ancient Scotch town, 
near which stood a castle wherein, some suppose, 
Macbeth murdered Duncan, and which was des- 
troyed by Malcolm, King of the Scots, up to whom 
the pedigree of Washington has been traced. This 
is mere speculation, but is noteworthy in this con- 
nection. It seems to be settled, in the absence of 
affirmative testimony, that Washington was neither 
a Doctor of Laws nor a Marshal of France. 


THE STATUE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON.—The fact 
that through the efforts of Mr. Sumner in the Na- 
tional Senate, the fine bronze statute of Thomas 
Jefferson, life-size (which, for forty years has stood 
in the open air in Washington city), will be prop- 
erly cared for, should be a subiect for congratula- 
tion. It was made by the celebrated French sculp- 
tor, David, by order and at the expense of the late 
Commodore Uriah Levy, of the United States Navy, 
and by him presented to our government. It was 
modelled, chiefly, from a portrait of Jefferson painted 
by the late Thomas Sully, of‘ Philadelphia, which was 
in the possession of Lafayette. It had passed the 
nice criticism of that friend of America, as to its 
likeness. This fact, and the known accuracy of 
Sully in portraiture, makes this statue of rare value. 
It is regarded by the most competent artists, as one 
of the best statues in the possession of our govern- 
ment. It will probably be placed in the Hall of 
Statuary in the Capitol, where it will shame others 
of much greater pretensions. 
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NicHo.as P, Trisr. 


The American negotiator of the treaty of peace, 
signed at Guadeloupe Hidalgo, in January, 1848, 
Nicholas P. Trist, died at his residence in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, on the 12th of February. Mr. 
Trist was a native of Virginia, but went to Louisi- 
ana in early life, from which state he entered the 
Military Academy at West Point, as a cadet. He 
was graduated there in 1818, and the following 
year becanie Assistant Professor of French in that 
institution. He did not enterthe army. Mr, Trist 
married a grand-daughter of Thomas Jefferson; 
and he was a great favorite of Andrew Jackson, 
for whom he acted as private secretary when the 
general was President of the United States. He 
was on very familiar terms with the President, and 
formed one of his household. Mr. Trist had a 
great reverence for the hero, and gave to his friends 
many illustrations of the goodness of Jackson’s 
heart and Christian character concealed under a 
rather rough exterior. On one occasion Mr, Trist 
had received his final instructions from the Presi- 
dent, and the latter had retired to his room for the 
night. The Secretary had occasion to go to the 
President’s room afterward, and found he had been 
engaged in religious devotions. On a small table 
was an open Book of Common Prayer of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and on it lay the 
miniature of the President’s wife, in a locket which 
he always carried suspended from a ribbon around 
his neck, He was very fervently devoted to her. 

Mr. Trist was, at one time, American consul at 
Havana, and in 1845, he was appointed chief clerk 
of the State Department. When the time came for 
bringing the war with Mexico to a close by negoti- 
ations for peace, Mr. Trist was appointed United 
States commissioner for the purpose, and joined 
General Scott at the City of Mexico. We lose 
sight of Mr. Trist, in public life, for many years 
afterward. From the close of the late civil war, 
until his death, he had held the office of postmaster 
at Alexandria. 


Louis T. WIGFALL. 


In Galveston, Texas, February 18, died Lewis 
T. Wigfall, who was a member of the National 
Senate as a representative of that state, from 1859 
until the breaking out of the late civil war, when 


he joined the Confederates and accepted a command 
in their army. He was a man of considerable 
ability, and a fluent debater; and in the Senate of 
the United States he boldly declared his intention 
to rebel against his government. When speaking 
of the President elect (Mr. Lincoln) he said: - 
‘“‘ If we proposed to remain in this Union, we should 
undoubtedly submit to the inauguration of any 
man who was elected by a constitutional majority. 
We propose nothing of that sort. We simply say 
that a man who is distasteful to us has been elected, 
and we choose to consider that as a sufficient ground 
for leaving the Union, and we intend to leave it.’’ 
He had great faith in the pene of cotton, and 
often repeated the words of Senator Hammond of 
North Carolina—* Cotton is King’’—whose words 
were echoed in verse by our American bard :— 


“Old cotton will pleasantly reign 
When other kings painfully fall, 
And ever and ever remain 
The mightiest monarch of all.” 


Mr. Wigfall was always true to his convictions, 
ahd never concealed anything. Out-spoken and 
bold acting, he went into the contest with his gov- 
ernment with spirit, holding the rank of Brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army. He was present 
at the bombardment of Fort Sumpter, and making 
his way to that fortress with a white flag, he repre- 
sented himself as the agent of Beauregard to re- 
ceive the surrender of the fort, when it had become 
no longer tenable. Anderson, its commander, was 
deceived ; agreed upon terms, and raised a white 
flag. When he learned from Wigfall’s superiors 
the true state of the case, he refused to surrender 
the fort, and was finally allowed to evacuate it, with 
all his men, and to carry away the flag with him. 
Fort Sumpter was evacuated, not surrendered. 
The sovereignty of the republic, as symbolized by 
that flag, had not been yielded to its enemies. 

Mr. Wigfall was elected a Senator in the first 
Confederate Congress, when he retired from the 
military service and devoted himself to parliament- 
ary work, in which he was serving when the Con- 
federate government fled from Richmond. Mr. 
Wigfall escaped to England, where he remained 
until it was safe for him to return to his country. 
About eighteen months ago he settled in Baltimore 
and was there admitted to the Bar. He was a na- 
tive of South Carolina, and at the time of his death 
was about fifty years of age. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Catalogue of the Library of the State Listorical 
Society of Wisconsin, Prepared by DANIEL S. 
DurRIE, Librarian, and IsABEL DuRRIE, Assistant. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 639.—This Catalogue, published 
by order of the State of Wisconsin, is most ad- 
mirably prepared for the easy use of persons who 
have occasion to consult the Library. Its best 
feature is its arrangement under the head of /ofics 
as well as authors,so that a person may find a 
source of information pointed out as in the library, 
while the name of an author who had written on 
the subject may not be known. A work’ is first 
catalogued under the author’s name, if known, 
with the title-page, place and date of publication, 
omitting superfluous words, It is then placed, in 
abbreviated title, under its proper heading or sub- 
ject, referring tothe author’s name for full title; 
and if a pamphlet, reference is made to the volume 
containing it, of works of that particular character. 
When the author’s name is wanting, the work can 
be found under the prominent name of the subject 
or topic. Books are often cross-referenced under 
various heads, so that the student can, with little 
experience, ascertain whether the work is in the 
Library, and also to learn the full strength of the 
Library in any given department. In addition to 
this labor, the compilers have made the Catalogue 
still more useful to the general reader, by introduc- 
ing titles and topics of the more important papers 
of an historical character from the publications of 
historical societies and historical magazines, and 
also from the publications of the various American 
scientific and learned societies. The work also 
contains a synopsis of the most important portion 
of the 5000 volumes, mostly in the language of 
Holland, presented to the Society by Mrs. C. L. A. 
Tank, of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Durri¢ and his daughter have performed 
their laborious task with the greatest fidelity, as 
any test will prove, and deserve the warm thanks 
of every student or general reader who may have 
occasion to seek for knowledge in the Library of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society. That Library 
now contains over 26,000 bound volumes, and 
more than 29,000 pamphlets. 

Since writing the above, the second volume has 
been received. 


Proceedings at the laying of the Corner Stone of 
the new Capitol of Michigan, on the 2d day of Oc- 
tober, 1873, at the City of Lansing. Compiled by 
ALLEN L, Bours, Secretary of the State Building 
Committee. Lansing; W. S. George, 8vo. pp. 135. 
—This beautifully printed pamphlet contains, in de- 
tail, a record of all the proceedings on that occa- 
sion, with a History of Michigan, an account of its 
public institutions, the state seal, and a list of suc- 


+ 


cessive Governors, members of its legislature and of 
the newspapers and periodicals of that state. Mich- 
igan is one of the most enterprising of the states, 
aad is destined to be one of the wealthiest and 
most enlightened of the members of our Union. 
It has one of the best endowed and well-managed 
systems of public instruction, in our land; and 
through its educated class, it is wielding a great 
moral power in moulding the future destinies of 
our nation. 


The Fishing Tourist ; Angler's Guide and Re- 
JSerence Book, By CHARLES HALLOocK, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.”” New 
York; Harper & Brothers, 12mo. pp. 239.—This 
volume contains the substances of shcotcinas in ang- 
ling experience, which have appeared in Harfer’s 
Magazine during the space of many years, and in 
this condensed form, makes a very conyenient, inter- 
esting and valuable book. It seems to possess, in 
a concise form, all the information necessary to en- 
able gentlemen to visit successfully every accessible 
salmon and trout region of America, The observa- 
tions of the author are confined to the Sa/mo family, 
because, he says, he considers them “as the only 
fresh-water fish. excepting the black bass, worthy 
the name of game-fish, the earnest pursuit whereof 
leads where much substantial information can be 
gathered, with benefit to mind and body.” The 
work is in twoparts—Sal/monide and The Tourist, 
the first treating of the fish and the outfit necessary 
in pursuing them; and the second giving an ac- 
count of the various localities where good fishing 
abounds, A useful companion for the summer 
tourist, 


Zell's Popular Encyclopedia and Universal Dic- 
tionary of History, Biography, Geography, Science, 
Arts and Language. Edited by L, COLANGE.—Parts 
6, 7, 8,9 and 10 have been kindly sent us by the 
publisher. The work is well edited; is very com- 
prehensive in its scope and contents, and will be a 
valuable addition to any gentleman’s library, 


Godey’s Lady's Book, Edited by Mrs. SARAH J. 
Hae.—The numbers of this popular monthly for 
January, February and March are each before us. 
Godey has been a standard authority among the 
ladies for half a century, and, like old wine, seems 
to improve with age. 


The Book of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Cere- 
monies, as Revised and Proposed to the use of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at a Convention of 
said Church in the states of New York, New Fersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and 
South Carolina. Held in Philadelphia, from Sep- 
tember 27th to October 7th, 1785.——This is the title 
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of the proposed book of Common Prayer, of which 
a brief history is given on page 387, vol. II. of the 
Recorp. It has lately been reprinted for the use 
of the “ Reformed Episcopal Church,” of which 
Right Reverend George David Cummings, D. D., 
is the founder. The secession of Bishop Cum- 
mings from the “ Protestant Episcopal Church of 
America,” and the founding of a new organization 
with the above title, are facts familiar to the readers 
of the Recorp, and need not be recapitulated here. 
The Bishop has adopted the Prayer Book proposed 
in the convention in 1785, and rejected by that 
convention, as the standard liturgy of the new 
church, and he sends forth this reprint with the 
following remarks succeeding extracts from the 
minutes of the Convention of 1785 :— 

“I certify that this Prayer-Book, now reissued 
by the Reformed Episcopal Church, is—with the 
exception of the omitted portions, namely, the Vis- 
itation Office, the Proposed Articles of Religion, in 
which the original number was reduced to twenty, 
and the Metrical Psalms—an exact reprint of the 
English edition of 1789. It will be subjected to 
revision before being finally set forth for general 
use. The nature of this revision will be understood 
by a reference to the following “ Declaration of 
Principles,’ and ‘Provisional Rules’ adopted in 
General Council, December 2d, 1873 :” 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


E 
The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding the 
faith once delivered unto the saints, declares its be- 
lief in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the Word of God, and the sole rule 
of Faith and Practice; in the Creed “ commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed ;” in the Divine institu- 


tion of the Sacrament of Baptism and the Lord’s . 


Supper, and in the doctrines of grace, substantially 
as they are set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion. 
II. 
This Church recognises and adheres to Episco- 
pacy, not as of Divine right, but as a very ancient 
and desirable form of church polity. 


III. 

This Church, retaining a liturgy which shall not be 
imperative or repressive of freedom in Prayer, ac- 
cepts the Book of Common Prayer, as it was re- 
vised, proposed, and recommended for use by the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, A. D. 1785, reserving full liberty to alter, 
abridge, enlarge and amend the same as may seem 
conducive to the edification of the people, “ pro- 
vided that the substance of faith be kept entire.” 

IV. 
The Church condemns and regrets the following 


erroneous and strange doctrines, as contrary to 
God’s Word :— 


First.—That the Church of Christ exists only in 
one order or form of ecclesiastical polity. 

Second,—That Christian ministers are priests in 
another sense than that in which all believers are 
a “ royal priesthood.” 

Third.—That the Lord’s table is an altar on which 
an oblation of the Body and Blood of Christ is 
offered anew to the Father. 

Fourth.—That the presence of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper is a presence in the elements of 
Bread and Wine. 

Fifth.—That regeneration is inseparably con- 
nected with baptism. 


PROVISIONAL RULEs. 

I. Ministers in good standing in other churches 
shall be received into this church on letters of dis- 
mission, without reordination, they sustaining a sat- 
isfactory examination on such points as may here- 
after be determined, and subscribing to the doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship of this church, 

2. All ordinations of Bishops and other minis- 
ters in this church shall be performed by one or 
more Bishops, with “ the laying on of hands of the 
Presbytery.” 

3- Communicants in good standing in other 
evangelical churches shall be received on presenta- 
tion of a letter of dismissal or other satisfactory 
evidence. 


Calendar of State aia 4 RECORD is in 
receipt of further instalments of this important 
work, by which the colonial records of Virginia 
will be preserved from annihilation. The publica- 
tion will be a most valuable contribution to the 
printed history of our country. Among other in- 
teresting papers in the portion of the Calendar 
here noticed, is a proposition for improvements in 
the method of manufacturing tobacco, for which 
the memorialist asks for a patent, and proposes the 
formation of a joint stock company. In his memo- 
rial he states that at that time (1691) there were 
fifty ship-loads of. tobacco annually exported from 
Brazil to the coast of Guinea, each cargo weighing 
from sixty to one hundred tons. He believed that 
the enterprise which he proposed would increase 
the wealth of the inhabitants of Virginia, and en- 
large the trade of Great Britain. 


Fournal of the Exposition, is the title of a hand- 
somely printed sixteen-page weekly paper, issued at 
Philadelphia. It is designed and promises to be 
a repertory of facts concerning the progress of prep- 
arations for the great Centennial celebration in 
that city, in 1876, and a full history of that event. 
At the same time it is to be made an interesting and 
useful newspaper. It seems to redeem these prom- 
ises, under the able editorial management of Mr. 
H. Clay Lukens. Each number will contain a por- 
trait of some distinguished man. 





